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FATE AND FREEDOM. 
BY WILLIAM H. KIMBALL (“‘ Theron Gray ”’). 


Fundamental to all correct thought are certain ruling princi- 
ples, that, either consciously or unconsciously, come to expression 
in efficient results. These principles are inherent to Creation, as 
laws of Absolute Being, and are threefold in form. This three- 
foldness may be termed the static, genetic, and hypostatic elements 
of Being, or Life. As a concept of thought, the first potentially 
embraces and holds, as a primary, indefinite Providence, all the 
possibilities of creation, and thus stands as the All-containing or 
Eternat One. The second, being essential to generative activity 
or creative outgoing from the One, involves the element of con- 
trariety in the manifold, with all the sharp definitions inherent 
thereto. The third, being requisite to consummate creative order 
and harmony as a final satisfactory outcome to such activity, in- 
volves the element of all manifoldness in composite order—the 
one in the many, and the many in the one. 

These are essential fundamentals of Being, because they are 
distinctly realized as fulfilling factors to creative experience, and 
nothing can be evolved to creaturely experience that is not first 
involved in creative Being. I mean by creative Being the in- 
volved Life or vital Providence that is primarily essential to all 
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appearance in material form and uses. Every form of use realized 
in our human arts and sciences is first an involved power, and 
thus a Providence in eternal Being. 

Unity that indefinitely involves all, Diversity that contrari- 
ously evolves and displays all in immature conditions, and Com- 
pound Unity that harmoniously actualizes all in embodied or 
matured result, constitute the essential laws of creation. 

In any work of art or artisanship there must first be given artist 
or artisan with genius or power equal to the form that is to appear 
finally and verify that form. The conception of the artist that 
holds the art-form zdeally perfected, also holds in the thought, 
whether consciously or not, the material requisite to embody it. 
In idealizing the theme, he necessarily th¢nks material which 
alone can give sensible form thereto. But in this primary degree 
both supersensible and sensible form are so indefinite or obscure 
to all outward appearance that no sign of art is apparent in the 
realm of existence. Idea is buried in thought, and material, per- 
haps, in the chaotic depths of earthly indifference. Yet there is 
being to the theme in the potentiality of universal Providence, 
and more immediate being in the idea of the artist; but, as yet, 
no visible form. It thus essentially 2s, but does not exzstentially 
appear. Nor can it appear as a form of art during the labored 
processes of development. It thus appears in primary form—in 
immature conditions—but not in a way to reveal the conception 
of the artist and denote his real power and rank of genius. This 
final appearance occurs only when the material has been so 
wrought upon by that genius as to stand forth “the image and 
likeness thereof ;” when material becomes glorified with the glory 
of the art-conception, and the conception appears in glory through 
material so exalted by genius. 

There is a certain delight and repose to the artist whose genius 
has projected and wrought 7m the mind, as a cherished ideal, an 
art-conception. But, inasmuch as genius is essentially social in its 
nature, craves sympathy and fellowship in its achievements, it 
will not allow its creations to rest in thought—to slumber in the 
brain of its possessor. So the zs of thought yearns to become ex- 
istent in form, and the artist devotes himself to the task of giving 
outward appearance to the creation that haunted his mind and 
impressed invisible form there. 
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Now, creation, im its static degree, holds and carries the princi- 
ple of immutable law or method that amounts to fate or absolute 
certainty. There can be no deviation from the counsels of Eter- 
nal Wisdom. These counsels are manifestly all fixed and con- 
stant. 

How, then, shall arise human freedom and responsibility ? 

If man were not invested with a sense of personality through 
rational discretion and moral freedom, he would be little more 
than stock or stone: at least, he would not arise above the animal 
plane of existence. Unless he could exercise rational discretion 
regarding the good, the true, and the beautiful, he would be no 
subject for an intelligent appreciation of “the blessed life” de- 
signed for him. Hence he must realize personality and freedom 
to this extent. And this freedom will seem to be without a coun- 
tervailing power. So the experience of moral freedom delivers 
him, to this extent, from the grasp of fate, in order to endow him 
with spiritual personality by which -alone he can come to the 
boundless freedom of Eternal Life. In this ultimate reality, law 
and liberty, fate and freedom, become one. 

The constant truth is that all the providences of Creative Wis- 
dom are in exact accordance with human needs; but, to become 
rightly related in use, they are not to be arbitrarily imposed as if 
man were a machine, but comprehended and appropriated by 
him as a free subject. In order to truly comprehend and appro- 
priate, he must be trained, disciplined, educated into amplest man- 
hood. During this educational process his freedom will be more 
or less misleading, involving rebuffs and pains. . Fate, or the wise 
laws of Providence, will assert their rights against the freedom of 
ignorance, and thus bring distress ; but it is all in order that sub- 
jective science may finally triumph in law and liberty fully accord- 
ant. 

Fate, then, being understood to be the necessary rule of immuta- 
ble law, and controversial freedom being the motions of human 
selfhood during its ignorant or uneducated experience, the placid 
reign of fate and the delightful reign of perfect freedom are sure 
to be realized by man when he becomes perfected in knowledge of 
the laws of Providence and heartily co-operates therewith, instead 
of mistakenly trying to controvert them. This co-operation and 
harmony are assured ; for the truth that the Divine Providence is 
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ordered in exact accordance with every human need is to be real- 
ized in charming experience. 

Let me try to make my thought duly impressive by analogy in 
science ; for instance, the science of mathematics. 

Given: Mathematics, and the pupil who needs to be master of 
its powers. While God’s providence in mathematics is coeval with 
his own Being, the laws and principles that make that providence 
potential science are as fixed or immutable as God himself. They 
are decreed, fixed, fated. The law of relation between the theme 
and the pupil is not less august and stern. He must proceed to 
supplant his native ignorance or nescience with knowledge or sci- 
ence in order to become duly empowered and free. Meantime, 
he is free to choose whether he will stumble onward under the 
disabilities of ignorance, or intelligently conform to the rule of 
fate and partake of the wealth resident therein. He is thus free 
to choose; but one readily sees that this freedom is not absolutely 
real. For, unless it carries his choice in the right direction—leads 
him to pursue the subject as a devoted student, and thus empowers 
him in knowledge—he is hampered and goaded at every turn by 
the bonds and shafts of ignorance. Destined, by the good Provi- 
dence, to be lord and master, he is not allowed to rest in a choice 
that leaves him in slavish ignorance. And this sufficiently illus- 
trates the nature and extent of human freedom, under the im- 
mutable decrees of Creative Wisdom, in all respects. This guast 
freedom is an essential endowment, for without it man would not 
be man. But it can determine no orderly issues in permanent 
results, except by leading to intelligent conformity to immutable 
law. Then fate and freedom become co-ordinate factors of life. 
Then Divine law and human freedom are perfectly reconciled, and 
act together as one. For all the providences of that law are ex- 
actly accordant with all human needs; as the air we breathe is 
fitted to the lungs, whose delightful play is responsive thereto. 
So the master in mathematics is free in his vocation, for in this 
special instance he has conformed his human power to the rule of 
fate, which is only another name for eternal law that rules mathe- 
matics. And the truth here is simply a brief outline of the whole 
truth of Divine and human relation, both during the educational 
discipline of Humanity and the consummated power of the Divine 
Humanity. Man is a free agent, but in no case is he absolutely or 
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independently free. He comes to perfect freedom in coming to per- 
fect law. His activity here is charmingly free, because it is found 
that the rule of fate or law is full of Divinest providences, escape 
from which he would not if he could, and could not if he would. 

Man is free to operate chemical forces. If, however, he tries to 
operate them without understanding them, he is stung and flayed 
for his temerity. His freedom cannot controvert the laws of 
chemical fate; yet, if he will only become a thorough chemist, 
thus bringing his action into accordance with those laws, they will 
be found full of beneficence, assuring his freedom and supplying 
his wants at the same time. The earth, with all its stores and 
elements, is given to man to “cultivate and subdue.” Earth 
without and earth within are equally placed thus at his disposal, 
and become surely tributary to his blessedness through intelligent 
mastery and scientific alliance. 

This being the index of truth in broadest sense, it is seen that 
all seeming hindrances and afflictions under Providence are only 
friendly remonstrances and hints, designed to prompt us to cast 
off the trammels of ignorance and weakness, and become empow- 
ered and free in the knowledge of the Highest. 

If fate were only a mockery to our freedom, instead of being an 
aid and educational stimulus, prayer and all human efforts would 
be foolish and vain; but, as it is, they are emphatically otherwise. 
Especially is true prayer potent in helpfulness, for it stimulates a 
correct sense of Divine and human relation. It helps to poise the 
creature in an attitude of real dependence, and thus to promote 
those receptive conditions that are essential to human attainment 
in true knowledge and power. Nothing can be more absurd than 
to propose specific aims as tests of the efficacy of prayer. While 
true prayer can never fail of being answered, the answer may not 
«ome in the way specifically desired. Let a test-aim be proposed, 
and the whole Christian world unite in petitions therefor, and 
failure as to such aim would in nowise prove the impotence of 
prayer. Indeed, any petition whose inspirations were a challenge 
‘of unbelief, and an ambition to confound such unbelief, could 
hardly pass as Christian prayer. It would seem more like a pious 
throwing of dice with a hope of winning the game. It were ab- 
‘surd to suppose that the infinite Wisdom would bestow its favors 
upon prayer-gambling ! 
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There are doubtless conditions of human spirit under the sway 
of perfect faith when earnest prayer will literally win a response 
in a result that would not otherwise take place. But this would 
involve no controversion of distinct law. It will doubtless be 
found a tenet of eternal law that matter shall be subservient to 
mind or spirit rightly disposed or qualified. Divinely qualified, 
man is appointed to magisterial sway—to lordly dominion in natu- 
ral realms—but he will then know and acknowledge the Source 
of his power, nor will he incline to misuse it. The result of 
prayer will correspond to the state of the one who utters it. 
Formal petition to the Highest is not necessarily prayer, while 
informal spiritual aspiration is, essentially, prayer. 

There are those who regard the proposed “ prayer gauge” as a 
shrewd test of spiritual realities, who look upon it as a pertinent 
way of determining the value of prayer, but they only thus expose 
their own puerile estimates concerning fundamental principles of 
creative law. They show how feebly they have touched the prob- 
lem of Fate and Freedom, and how poorly they comprehend the 
real relation of Divine and Human in experience. It is the more 
singular that they thus mistake when, throughout the whole range 
of the special sciences, it is seen that man is conditionally free to 
pursue—must constantly strive, “knock,” or ask, in order to 
achieve—and comes finally to achievement, and the positive free- 
dom it confers, only by the recognition of law and conformity to 
its sway. 

Unbelief here is not only confronted and refuted by “ Moses 
and the Prophets,” but by all the realities of Fate and Freedom 
as they stand in human experience to-day. 
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THE ABSOLUTE RELIGION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE THIRD VOLUME OF HEGEL’S “‘ PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION,” BY F, 
LOUIS SOLDAN. 


IIL.—The Divine Idea in the Church as the Realm of the Holy 
Spirit. 


3. This [process], however, has also assumed phenomenal exist- 
ence; it stands in relationship to the subject. It exists for the 
subject, and its relations to it are no less essential. The subject 
is to be a citizen of the kingdom of God. 

This [postulate], that the subject is to become himself a child 
of God, implies that the reconciliation in and for itself has been 
consummated in the divine idea, and that it thereupon has also 
appeared [as an external phenomenon], and that truth has become 
a certainty to man. This certitude is the phenomenon: it is the 
idea as it presents itself to consciousness in the mode of phenome- 
nality. 

The relation of the subject to this truth is this: the subject 
arrives at this conscious unity, it renders itself worthy of it, it 
produces it in itself, and is [thus] filled with the divine spirit. 

This is accomplished by self-mediation, and this mediation con- 
sists in the possession of this faith. For the faith is the truth, the 
presupposition that in and for itself the conciliation has surely 
been accomplished. Only through the belief that this concilia- 
tion has been accomplished in and for itself, surely, the subject 
becomes able to, and can, place itself within this unity. This 
mediation is absolutely necessary. 

In the state of beatitude engendered by this thought, the difti- 
eulty is annulled which was immediately involved in the fact that 
the relation of the Church to this idea is a relation of single, par- 
ticular subjects to the idea; but this difficulty is annulled in this 
truth itself. ; 

To state it more explicitly: The difficulty is, that the subject 
is different from the divine spirit ; in this appears the finitude of 
the subject. This is annulled, and it is annulled by the cireum- 
stance that God looks at the heart of man, at the substantial will, 
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at the innermost, all-comprehending subjectivity of man, at his 
internal, true, and earnest will. 

Besides this internal will, and differing from this internal sub- 
stantial reality, there is found in man his externality, his defect- 
the fact that he may commit errors, that he may exist in a man, 
ner which is not adequate to his internal substantial essence, to 
this substantial, essential internality. 

Externality, however—alienation, finitude, or imperfection as it 
particularizes itself further—is reduced to an unessential element, 
and is cognized as such. For in the idea the alienation of the 
Son is not a true, essential, permanent, absolute, but a transitory, 
vanishing phase. 

This is the concept of the Church in general. It is the idea 

-which in this respect is the process of the subject in and for itself, 
since the subject has been received into the spirit, and is spiritual 
—whereby the spirit of God dwells in it. This, its pure self-con- 
sciousness, is at the same time the consciousness of truth, and this 
pure self-consciousness, which knows and wills the truth, is indeed 
the divine spirit inherent init. This self-consciousness, moreover, 
expressed as faith that rests upon spirit—that is to say, upon a 
mediation which annuls all finite mediation—is the faith which is 
wrought by God. 

(b) The Realization of the Communion [of Worshippers]. The 
realized communion [of worshippers] is what we call in general 
the Church. This is no longer the rise of the communion [of 
worshippers], but the existing communion which also sustains 
itself. 

The existence of the communion consists in its perpetual, eter- 
nal Becoming, which is based on the fact that it is the nature of 
spirit to cognize itself eternally, to pour itself out in the finite 
spark of individual consciousness, and then to gather itself out of 
this finitude and comprehend itself again, since there arises in the 
finite consciousness the cognition of its essence, and with it the 
divine self-consciousness. Out of the fermentation of finitude, 
which wells up in foam and froth, spirit rises like a perfume. 

In the existing communion the Church is the general instru- 
mentality by means of which the subjects arrive at truth, by 
which they acquire the truth. By it the Holy Ghost becomes real 
and present, and finds its abode in them, and by it the truth is in 
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them. By it they are in the enjoyment and the realization of 
the truth, of spirit, since as subjects they are the realizing agents 
of spirit. 

The universal of the Church is, that the truth is here presup- 
posed, not as it was at the beginning, when the Holy Ghost had 
just been poured out or called forth, but rather that the truth 
appears as present and existing truth. This is for the subject a 
different mode of beginning. 

1. This truth, which is thus presupposed and thus exists, is the 
doctrine or the dogma of the Church, the doctrine or dogma of 
faith, and this content we know; in one word, it is the dogma of 
reconciliation [of atonement]. The point is no longer that an 
individual person is elevated to absolute significance by the pour- 
ing out of the Holy Ghost and its proclamation, but rather that 
this significance is a known and acknowledged one. 

It is the absolute capability of the subject to take part in the 
truth as well in himself as objectively, to arrive at truth, to be 
in the truth, to attain consciousness of the same. This conscious- 
ness of the dogma is here presupposed, it exists. 

It is clear that a dogma is necessary, and also that in the exist- 
ence of a communion of worshippers the dogma is already com- 
pleted. It is this dogma which is represented in the form of an 
image-concept, and this is a content in which in and for itself 
there is consummated and exhibited what shall be produced in 
the individual as such. 

Thus, as a presupposition which is complete in its elements only, 
the Church can find its growth andj development in the communion 
of worshippers alone. The spirit which is poured out is but the 
beginning, is incipient, is the impulse. The communion [the 
Church] is the consciousness of this spirit, is the expression of 
what the spirit has found and of what it has been struck with, 
namely, of the truth that Christ exists for the spirit. Whether 
the communion of worshippers expresses its consciousness on the 
basis of a written document or record, or whether it links its self- 
determinations to tradition, is not an essential difference; the 
principal point is that, by the spirit inherently present in it, it is 
infinite power and authority for the continuation and promotion 
of its doctrine and dogma. This authorization proves itself in 
the two distinct cases to which allusion has just been made. The 
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expounding of a fundamental document or writ is in itself cog- 
nition, and develops into new determinations ; and, although tradi- 
tion begins with something given or presupposed, tradition is in 
its historical growth essentially an establishment [of dogmas]. 
Thus the dogma or doctrine is essentially produced and developed 
in the Church. It is at first a sense-perception, a feeling ; it is an 
evidence of spirit that rouses our feelings like a flash of lightning. 
But that determination of producing or developing is in itself but 
a one-sided determination or predication, for truth has also exist- 
ence in itself, and it is presupposed ; the subject is already com- 
prised in the content. 

The doctrine or dogma has therefore been made essentially in 
the Church, and in this process the thinking power, the educated 
consciousness, asserts its claims, and all that it has elsewhere gained 
for the education of its thoughts and in regard to philosophy it 
uses for this thought and in behalf of the truth which is thus 
known. It forms the dogma or doctrine out of another content 
which is concrete, and still alloyed with impurities. 

This existing doctrine must then be preserved in the Church, 
and what exists as a dogma must, of course, be taught. In order 
to remove it from the contingencies of opinion and [individual} 
judgment, and to preserve it as a truth which is in and for itself 
and fixed, it is laid down in the form of symbols. It Zs, exists, 
is valid, is acknowledged, is immediate, but not in a sensuous 
mode, as if it were to be conceived through the senses as we con- 
ceive the world, for instance, which is a presupposition to which, 
as to a sensnous thing, we stand in an external relationship. 

The spiritual truth exists only as a known truth; its mode of 
external appearance is that it is taught. The existence of a body 
of teachers whose office it is to teach and proclaim this doctrine 
is an essential institution of the Church. 

The subject is born into this doctrine; its beginning is sur- 
rounded by this state of valid existing truth, and by the conscious- 
ness of the same. This is the subject’s relation to this truth which 
exists, and is presupposed in and for itself. 

2. The individual thus born into the Church is at the same 
time destined te take part—although unconsciously—in this truth, 
to be a sharer of its benefits ; the subject is destined for this truth, 
The Church expresses this in the sacrament of baptism ; man is 
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within the communion of the Church in which the evil is con- 
quered in and for itself, and God is in and for himself reconciled. 

Baptism indicates that the child is born in the communion of 
the Church, and not in lonely misery ; that he will not find a hos- 
tile world, but that the Church is his world, and that he must. 
grow up in harmony with the communion [of believers] wherein 
he is to find his place and condition. 

Man must be born twice ; once naturally, and, secondly, spiritu- 
ally, like the Brahmin. Spirit has no immediate existence; it 
exists as it gives birth to itself out of itself; it exists only as the 
regenerated. 

This regeneration is no longer the infinite sorrow which is the 
labor and pain at the birth of the communion of worshippers ; 
the subject cannot be spared the infinite real pain, but it is alle- 
viated. For there still exists the contest of particularity, of the 
special interests of passions and selfishness. The natural heart 
which still holds sway over man is the enemy against whom he 
must struggle, but this is no longer the real struggle out of which 
the communion of worshippers arose. 

To the special individual the doctrine or dogma stands in the 
relation of something external. The child is as yet spirit in itself 
only; he is not yet realized spirit, he is not real as spirit; he has 
but the possibility or power to be spirit, or to realize himself as 
spirit. Thus, the truth approaches him first as something presup- 
posed, as something recognized and valid; that is to say, truth 
approaches man first in the form of authority. 

All truth—{including the sensuous, although it is not truth in 
the proper sense)—obtains with man first in that manner. In our 
sensuous perception the world thus approaches us in the form of 
Authority. It exists, we find it as such, we perceive it as an in- 
dependently existing thing, and our attitude towards it is that 
towards an independent thing. It is what it is: and as it is, so is 
it valued. 

The doctrine, or dogma, which is the spiritual element does not 
exist as such a sensuous authority, but must be taught as a valid 
truth. Morality, or the ethical element, has permanent validity ; it 
is an existing conviction ; but because it is of spiritual nature we 
do not say it exists, but it is valid, or is binding. But since it first 
appears to us as an Existence—it is—and because it appears to us 
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as something that is valid and has sway, we call this manner of 
existence Authority. 

Man learns the presence of sensuous things by authority; since 
they are there, since they exist, he must submit to the fact. Thus, 
the sun is there, and, since it is there, I must submit to the fact. 
Thus [it is] also [with] the doctrine, with the truth; but the lat- 
ter comes to our notice not through sensuous perception, through 
the activity of our senses, but we receive it by being taught its 
existence; we receive it through authority. Whatever is in the 
human spirit—that is to say, what is in his true spirit—appears in 
man’s consciousness as an objective thing; or, what is in man’s 
mind is developed, so that he knows it as the truth in which he 
lives. The important point in such education, practice, training, 
and acquisition, is the forming of a habitual attachment to the 
Good and the True. The object in this respect is here not the 
conquering of the Evil, for the Evil is already conquered in and 
for itself. The question here is simply that of contingent sub- 
jectivity. With that one proposition of faith, that the subject is 
not what it ought to be, there is connected at the same time the 
absolute possibility that it may fulfil its destination and may be 
received into the grace of God. This is a matter of faith. The 
individual must seize the potential unity of the divine and human 
natures, and this unity he seizes in the belief in Christ. God is 
then no longer [merely] an externality for them, and the seizing 
of this truth is the contradiction of that fundamental proposi- 
tion—namely, that the subject is not as he ought to be. The 
child, since it is born within the pale of a church, is born in 
freedom and for freedom ; there is no longer any absolute alien- 
ation for it, since this alienation is posited as overcome and 
conquered. 

In this process of educational adaptation the aim is not to 
allow the Evil—for which there is generally a possibility in man 
—to arise in him; but, since the Evil arises when man does 
wrong, the latter exists thereby as something that is nugatory in 
itself, and over which spirit has power, in such a manner that 
spirit has power to undo the Evil [and cancel it]. 

The meaning of repentance, atonement, is, that by man’s eleva- 
tion to the truth crime is cognized as something conquered, which 
has no power in itself. The deed cannot be made undone in 8 
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sensuous manner, but spiritually, internally. He is forgiven; 
men know him as one whom the Father has received. 

This is the office of the Church, to so accustom man that the 
education of the spirit becomes more and more internal, and that 
the truth becomes more and more identical with his Self, with 
man’s will, and that it may become his own will, his own spirit. 
The struggle is over, and the consciousness has arisen that it is 
no struggle like the one portrayed in the Persian religion, or in 
Kant’s philosophy, where it is demanded that the Evil should be 
conquered, but where Evil abides eternally in and for itself op- 
posed to the Good, and where an infinite progression is the high- 
est principle. 

Where no further progress is made than to reach a “ categori- 
cal imperative,” there the struggle and endeavor are infinite, the 
solution of the problem is infinitely deferred. 

Here, on the contrary, the problem is solved in itself; the Evil 
is cognized in spirit as conquered in and for itself, and, on account 
of this conquest, the subject has but to make his will pure and 
good, and the Evil, the bad deed, has disappeared. 

At this stage arises the consciousness that, when the natural 
will is given up, there is no sin which cannot be forgiven—except 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, the denial or negation of the 
spirit ; for the latter alone is the power which can annul all [Evil]. 

There are many difficulties in this which arise out of the idea 
of Spirit and Freedom; there is on the one side spirit as universal 
spirit, and on the other the existence of independent individual 
men. This, then, must be said: it is the divine spirit which 
causes that man is born again; this is divinely free grace, for all 
that is divine is free; it is neither fate nor destiny. Then, again, 
the individual existence of the soul is a fixed fact, and in this con- 
nection some have tried to discover how much [of this attribute 
of freedom] belongs to man. They ascribe to him a Vedlettas, a 
Nisus, but to look upon this relation as a fixed and final stage 
would be in itself unspiritual. The first being, the selfhood, is 
the idea potentially, the potential spirit; and what must be an- 
nulled is the form of its immediateness, or its isolated, particular 
independence. This self-annulmert or return-movement of the 
idea is, however, unlimited, universal spirit. Action and life in 
‘the faith of {a potential reconciliation is, on the one side, the 
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subject’s doing; but, on the other side, it is the doing of the di- 
vine spirit. Faith itself is the divine spirit which is active in 
the subject. Not that the latter is a mere passive vessel; on 
the contrary, the Holy Spirit is also the subject’s own spirit, in- 
asmuch as the subject has faith. In this faith he acts against 
his naturalness, and strips it off and casts it away. 

To explain the antinomy which lies in this path of the soul, 
reference may be made to the differences between the three 
conceptions that have arisen in regard to it. 

(1) The first is the Moral View, which finds its contrast in the 
quite external relationship of our self-consciousness (a relation 
which, taken by itself, would occupy the fourth or first place), 
namely, in the Oriental and despotic relation of the annihilation 
of the individual’s own thinking and volition. This Moral View 
places the absolute end and purpose of the spirit, or the essence 
of spirit, in a purpose of volition—namely, in volition as his own 
volition, so that this subjective side is the principal thing. The 
law, the universal, the rational, is my rationality within me. In 
the same way the willing and the realization, which make ‘t 
my own and render it my subjective aim and end, are mine; and 
since there enters into this view the idea also of something higher, 
of the Highest, of God, and of the Divine, these themselves are 
but postulates of my reason; they are what I myself have posited. 
It is true, on the other hand, that these should be things that are 
not posited, that form the strictly independent power; in this 
predicate, “not posited,” I do not forget that this “not posited ” 
is posited by me. It makes no difference whether this is ex- 
pressed in the form of a postulate, or whether we express it by 
saying, My feeling of dependence, of my need to be saved, is the 
first thing; in either form the objectivity proper to truth is an- 
nulled. 

(2) From the stand-point of Piety this view is modified by add- 
ing, in regard to the determining volition and in regard to the 
universal or the law, that all these are [the emanations of] the 
divine will, and that the power of a good resolution is in itself 
something divine ; and with this general relation it lets the mat- 
ter rest. 

(3) The mystic view, finally, or that of the Church, defines this 
connection of God with the subjective volition more closely, and 
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establishes a relation between them which is based on the nature 
of the Idea. The representations of this in the several churches 
are but diverse attempts to solve this antinomy. The Lutheran 
conception is, without doubt, the most ingenious, although it, as 
well as the others, does not fully attain the form of the idea. 

3. The last [principle] in this sphere is the enjoyment of this 
assimilation [of the subjective will by the divine and] of the 
presence of God. We have arrived at the stand-point of the con- 
scious presence of God, of unity with God, of the wnio mystica, 
the feeling of the unity of the self with God.’ 

This is the sacrament of the Eucharist, in which there is given 
to man, in a sensuous, immediate manner, the consciousness of his 
reconciliation with God, and of the entrance of the spirit into his 
soul, and of its abode there. 

Inasmuch as this is a feeling—of which our Self is the object 
—it is also a movement ; it presupposes the removal of differences 
in order to produce this negative unity. While, on the one hand, 
the constant preservation of the Church (which is at the same 
time the uninterrupted creation of the same) is the perpetual 
repetition of the life, sufferings, and resurrection of Christ in the 
members of the Church, this repetition is, on the other hand, 
explicitly performed in the sacrament of the Eucharist. The 
perpetual sacrifice in it is that the absolute content, the unity of 
the subject and of the absolute object, is offered to the individual 
for his immediate participation and enjoyment, and when the in- 
dividual is reconciled, then this perfect reconciliation is the resur- 
rection of Christ. For this reason the Eucharist is the central 
point of the doctrine of Christianity, and from this point all the 
differences in the Christian Church receive their color and distin- 
guishing characteristic. There are three conceptions in regard 
to it. 

1. According to the one concept, the host, this external object, 
this sensuous, unspiritual thing, becomes by consecration the pres- 
ent God—God [conceived] as a thing, in the manner of an em- 
pirical thing, and just, as empirically participated in and taken by 
man. Thus is God known in the Lord’s supper, in this central 


1! TransLator’s Note.—The. feeling of the connection of man’s own deeds with the 
spirit in man, and through the latter with God. 
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point of the doctrine, as an external thing, and this externality is 
the basis of the whole of the Catholic religion. Thus the bondage 
in thought and action arises, [for] this externality affects all further 
developments, since the True is conceived as a fixed and external 
thing. Since it thus exists outside of the subject, it may be sub- 
jected to the power of others; the Church holds possession of it 
as well as of all the other means of grace. The subject is con- 
ceived in every respect as passive and recipient, as not knowing 
what is true, right, and good, and as bound, therefore, to receive 
and accept it from others. 

2. The Lutheran conception is that the movement begins with 
something external, which is an ordinary, common thing; but 
that the participation in and the self-experience of the presence of 
God is brought about inasmuch and in so far only as this exter- 
nality is consumed, not only physically, but in spirit and faith. 
In spirit and faith alone there is the present God. The sensuous 
presence, by itself, is nothing, and even the consecration does not 
render the host an object of worship ; the object exists in the faith 
alone, and thus there is in the eating and the annihilation of the 
sensuous the union with God, and the consciousness of this union 
of the subject with God. Here the grand consciousness has arisen 
that outside of the participation and the faith the host is an ordi- 
nary, sensuous thing ; in spirit alone the process has its truth. 

There is no transubstantiation [in an external sense], yet there 
is a transubstantiation indeed [in another sense], but it is one by 
which the external is annulled and the presence of God is strictly 
@ spiritual one, in such a way that the faith of the subject is its 
necessary condition. 

3. There is [also] the conception that the present God exists in 
concept only, in the recollection, and that for this reason recollec- 
tion alone can be said to have immediate subjective presence. 
This is the conception in the Reformed Church ;* it is a non-spirit- 
ual, but simply vivid, recollection of the past; it is not divine 
presence, no real spirituality. Here the divine, the truth, has 
fallen down to the level of prosy rationalism (Aufklaerung) and 
of the one-sided Understanding ; it is a merely moral relation. 





? Transtator’s Nore.—The Reformed Church, “ Reformirte Kirche,” is the name 
given in Germany to the church which is based on the views of Calvin and Zwingli. 
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(©) The actualization of the spiritual into universal reality. 
This contains at the same time the transformation or the re-forma- 
tion of the Church. 

Religion is spiritual, and the Church exists first within, in spirit 
as such. This internal element, this subjectivity (which is present 
to itself and considered as internal, not developed in itself), is 
feeling, sentiment ; the Church possesses essentially consciousness, 
conception, needs, impulses, worldly existence in general—but 
with these separation and differentiation appear: the divine, ob- 
jective idea presents itself to consciousness as an Other, as some- 
thing alien, which is partly given by authority, and partly is made 
man’s own by pious worship. Or the phase of participation [of 
the Lord’s supper] is but a single phase; that is to say, the divine 
idea, the divine content, is not viewed really, but is simply a 
matter of image-conception. The moment of communion loses 
itself in image-conception and flows over partly into a Beyond, a 
heaven beyond, partly in the past, and partly in the future. 
Spirit, however, is strictly present to itself, and demands a filled 
and complete presence; it demands more than simply love and 
misty image-conceptions; it demands that the content itself be 
present, or that the feeling, the sensation, be developed and ex- 
panded. 

Thus, the Church, as kingdom of God, faces an objectivity in 
general. Objectivity, as the external, immediate world, is the 
heart; another objectivity is that of Reflection, or of abstract 
Thought or Understanding, and the third true objectivity is that 
of the idea; it now remains to be considered how spirit realizes 
itself in these three elements. 

1. In religion in itself the heart is reconciled ; reconciliation is 
thus in the heart, and is spiritual—the pure heart which attains 
this participation in and enjoyment of the presence of God in 
itself, and with it attains reconciliation, the enjoyment or satisfac- 
tion of being reconciled. This reconciliation, however, is abstract ; 
since the Self, the subject, is at the same time that side of this 
spirituai presence in which there is a developed worldliness or ex- 
ternality, and the kingdom of God, the Church, has, therefore, a 
relation to worldliness. 

. In order that reconciliation be actual, it is necessary that recon- 


Ciliation be known in, exist in, and be produced in this develop- 
XVI—23 
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ment, in this totality. The principles for this worldliness exist in 
this spiritual element. 

The Spiritual, to speak more particularly, is the truth [¢. ¢., its 
true purpose] of worldliness, because the subject as such, as the 
object of divine grace and mercy, and as a being reconciled with 
God, has infinite value; this is in accordance with its [ideal] des- 
tination, which finds fulfilment in the Church, According to this 
destination, the subject is known as the infinite self-certitude of 
spirit, as the eternity of spirit. 

The nature of this subject, which is thus infinite in itself [it is 
determined as infinity, and that implies its freedom], is, that it is 
a free person, and it therefore stands related to the world and 
reality as subjectivity which is in itself, is reconciled within itself, 
and is permanent and infinite. This is what is substantial, and 
this, its determination, must be the basis of its relation to the 
world. 

The rationality and freedom of the subject lie in the fact that 
it is the subject which has been liberated, which has attained 
freedom through religion, and that, according to its religious char- 
acteristic or determination, it is essentially free. It is necessary 
that this reconciliation should come to pass in the world itself. 

(1). The first form of the reconciliation is the immediate, and 
for that reason not yet true, mode of reconciliation. The form in 
which this reconciliation primarily appears is, that, in the first 
place, the Church contains in itself the reconciliation, the spirit- 
ual, this reconciliation with God, as an abstraction from the 
world; [in this] the spiritual renounces worldliness, and places 
itself in a negative relation to the world, and thereby to itself 
also; for the world in the subject is the impulse towards the 
natural, towards social life, to art and science. ' 

The concrete element in man’s Self, the passions cannot be jus- 
tified when confronted with religion by saying that they are natu- 
ral; but the monkish abstraction holds this view: that the heart 
should not be developed into this concreteness, should remain an 
undeveloped thing; or, that spirituality, reconciliation, and life 
for this reconciliation, should be concentrated in itself and unde- 
veloped, and remain so. But it is the essence of spirit to develop 
itself and to differentiate itself, even unto worldliness. 

_ (2). The second form of this reconciliation is, that the world and 
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religion are to remain external to each other, and yet to assume 
a mutual relationship. The relationship in which the two stand’ 
to each other can therefore be but external, and of such a nature 
that the one rules over the other, and reconciliation does not ex- 
ist. The religious element must be the ruling, the reconciled fae- 
tor; the Church is to rule over the worldly element that remains 
unreconciled. 

It is a union with worldliness which is unreconciled ; it is world- 
liness crude [7. ¢., “carnal,” unspiritual] in itself, which, on ac-: 
count of being crude in itself, is ruled over; but that which is 
ruling absorbs this worldliness into itself. All inclinations, all 
the passions, and whatever unspiritual worldliness exists, appear 
in the Church on account of this dominion and rule, because the 
worldly element is not reconciled in and of itself. 

This is, then, a dominion and rule posited on account of the un- 
spiritual element, in which externality is the principle, and in 
which man is in his relationship outside of himself [7. e., his true 
nature, reason, seenis an external force constraining him]; it is 
the relation of dependence, of being unfree in general. Into what- 
ever is human, into all impulses, into all relations to the family, 
into action and political life, this diremption is introduced, and 
the self-alienation or self-estrangement of man is the principle. 

Man, in all these forms, is in general bondage, and all these 
forms are considered nugatory and unholy. Since man is encom- 
passed by them, he is in respect to them essentially in the condi- 
tion of finitude and diremption; that which has no abiding value 
surrounds him, and the truly valid is elsewhere. 

This reconciliation with the world presents itself to the heart 
of man in such a manner that this reconciliation becomes the 
very opposite. The further examination of this diremption within 
reconciliation itself shows it to be that which appears as the cor- 
ruption of the Church—the absolute contradiction of the spiritual 
within itself. 

(3). The third consideration is, that this contradiction is dis- 
solved in the idea of Morality, that the idea of treedom has found 
its way into reality, and, when the reality is formed according to 
the idea, according to reason, to truth, to eternal truth, it is Free- 
dom grown concrete, it is rational will. 

It is in the organization of the state that the divine forms the 
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woof to the warp of reality, where the one is interpenetrated by 
the other, and where the worldly element is justified in and for 
itself. For the principle of the organization of the state is the 
divine will, the law of justice and of freedom. True reconcilia- 
tion, hy which the divine actualizes itself in the sphere of reality, 
is found in the laws and the ethical life of the state; this is the 
truly transforming discipline [swbaction] of worldliness. ' 

The ethical institutions are divine and holy, not in the sense in 
which holy is opposed to the ethical, as celibacy, for instance, is 
represented as the holy state when compared with marriage and 
the love of family, or when voluntary poverty is contrasted with 
active self-interested thrift or lawful gain; in the same way blind 
obedience is considered a holy and sacred object. But the really 
and-truly ethical is found in obedience, in freedom, rational will, 
obedience of the subject to the ethical. In ethical [life] the 
reconciliation of religion with reality or worldliness exists and 
is completed. 

2. The second is, that the ideal side in this now becomes promi- 
nent by itself. In this reconciliation of the spirit with itself, 
the internal [nature of man] cognizes itself as self-contained, as 
being in itself; and this knowledge of being within one’s self, or 
ot being self-contained, is that Thinking which is reconciliation, 
self-contained being, being-in-peace-with one’s self — but this 
peace is quite abstract and undeveloped. Thus, there arises the 
infinite behest [or postulate] that the content of religion should 
stand the test of thought also, and this necessity cannot be ob- 
viated. 

Thinking is the universal; it is the activity of the universal, and 
stands in a contrast with the concrete in general as well as with 
the external. It is the freedom of reason which has been ob- 
tained in religion, and which now knows itself for itself in spirit. 
This freedom now turns against the merely spiritless externality, 
against bondage ; for bondage is directly opposed to the idea of 
reconciliation or liberation, and thus the thinking makes its ap- 
pearance which defies and destroys externality, no matter in what 
form it appears. 

This is the negative and formal movement which has been 
called in its concrete shape Rationalism (Aufklaerung), and in 
which thinking turns against externality, and the freedom of the 
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spirit which lies in reconciliation is asserted. This thinking, 
when it first originates, arises as this abstractly Universal, and is 
directed against the concrete in general, and therewith, also, 
against the idea of God—against the view which holds that God 
is not a dead abstraction, but the Trinity; that he is self-related, 
that he is within himself and returns to himself. Abstract think- 
ing through its principle of identity attacks this content of the 
Church : for that concrete content stands in contradiction to the 
principle of identity. In the concrete there are determinations 
and distinctions ; since abstract thinking turns against externality 
in general, it turns against the difference as such, against the rela- 
tion of God to man, against the unity of the two, against divine 
grace and human liberty—all these involve the unity of opposite 
categories. But the understanding, abstract thinking, takes ab- 
stract identity for its highest principle; this kind of thinking 
proceeds to dissolve all that is concrete, all determinations, all 
the content which is in God. Thus, reflection has for its last 
result nothing but the objectivity of identity itself [or, in other 
words], this [view]: that God is naught but the Supreme Being, 
-without determination, and empty. For every determination ren- 
ders a being concrete. He is for cognition a something transcend- 
ent [“ unknowable ”], because cognition [‘‘ the knowable ”] means 
the knowledge of a concrete content [2. ¢., a being with attri- 
butes]. This extreme result of reflection reaches a principle ex- 
actly opposite to that of the Christian Church; by it all that is 
concrete in God is cancelled. It may, perhaps, thus be expressed : 
It is impossible {to cognize God, for to cognize God means to 
know God in his determinations [7. ¢., to limit him]; he should re- 
main, however, according to the principle of Reflection, pure ab- 
straction. In this formalism, it is true, the principle of freedom, 
of internality, of religion itself, has been conceived, but as yet 
only abstractly. 

The other element through which, in this abstraction, deter- 
_ minateness enters into this universality is naught else but what 
lies in the natural inclinations and impulses of the subject. From 
this stand-point it is then asserted: Man is good by nature. 
Since this pure subjectivity or ideality is pure freedom, it ad- 
heres to the category or determination of the Good, but the Good 
itself must also remain here an abstraction. 
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The Good is determined here as Arbitrariness, as the general 
contingency of the subject; and thus the highest principle of this 
subjectivity, or freedom, which renounces the truth, and produces 
and knows within itself the development of truth, is, that what 
it acknowledges as valid are but its own determinations, and 
that it is master over that which is good and evil. 

This is an inner moving and stirring, which may just as easily 
be hypocrisy or the merest vanity as it may be quiet, noble, and 
pious endeavors. It is the world of pious feelings to which 
Pietism’* confines and limits itself. Pietism does not recognize 
-any objective truth, and, although it retains a mediation, a relation 
to Christ, it makes this relation remain within the feeling, in the 
inner sentiment, There everybody has his God, Ais Christ, ete. 
-It is true that [a certain] particularity,in which each person has 
his individual religion and view of the world, exists in man; but 
in religion, by the life of the Church, it is consumed, and has no 
longer any validity for the truly pious man, and is put aside. 

Over against the empty essence of God there stands thus the 
finitude which is free for itself, and has become self-dependent, 
-which in itself is considered absolute (as probity of the individu- 
-als, for instance). The further inference is that not only the ob- 
jectivity of God is thus transcendent and inaccessible, and is thus 
‘negated, but that the other determinations also, which are valid 
in and for themselves, and which are posited in the world in the 
form of rights, etc., disappear and vanish. When the subject 
withdraws to the height of his infinity, the Good and the Just 
have existence only within himself; it reduces them all to his sub- 
jective determination ; they are but Ais thought. The realization 
of this Good is then to result from natural arbitrariness, contin- 
gency, passion, etc. This subject is then the consciousness 
[which imagines] that objectivity is comprehended within the 
subject itself, and has no fixed existence; it considers nothing 
valid buat the principle of identity alone. This subject is the 
absiract one; it can be filled with any content whatsoever ; it 
is capable of subsuming any content which is thus planted in 


1 TransLator’s Note.—Pietism is the name given in Germany to a religious view which 
began to manifest itself there during the latter part of the seventeenth century; it at- 
tached less importance to doctrinal differences, and more to fervid religious feelings 
and good works. ‘ 
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the heart of man. Subjectivity is thus arbitrariness itself, and 
the knowledge of its power is strictly that it produces Objectivity 
or the Good, and gives to it a content. 

The other development of this stand-point is, that the subject, 
compared with the unity into which it has poured itself, has no 
independent existence, and does not retain its particularity, but 
that it gives to itself the determination of sinking itself into 
the unity of God. Thus, then, the subject has neither a particular 
nor an objective aim and end, except that of the honor of the 
One God. This form is religion; in it there is an affirmative re- 
lation to the subject’s essence, which is this One, and the subject 
relinquishes itself therein. This religion has the same objective 
content as the Jewish religion, but man’s relation is widened ; he 
retains no particularity. The Jewish national privilege [as the 
chosen people] is here wanting which posits this relation to 
One; here there is no limitation; man is related to this One 
as pure abstract self-consciousness. This is the attitude of the 
Mohammedan religion. In it Christianity finds its opposite, be- 
cause the Mohammedan stands in the same sphere [?. ¢., as con- 
traries belong to the same unity] with the Christian religion, 
Like the Jewish religion, it is spiritual; but this God exists for 
self-consciousness in the abstract, cognizing spirit only, and it 
stands in so far on the same level with the Christian religion as 
there is no particularity retained. Whoever fears God pleases 
him, and man has value in so far only as he places his truth in 
the cognition that He is the One, the Essence. No barrier of any 
kind between the believers and each other, or between them and 
God, is acknowledged. Before God, the determinations of the 
subject in regard to rank or position are annulled; the subjects 
may be of rank, or they may be slaves; but this is accidental 
only. 

The contrast between Christianity and Mohammedanism is, 
that in Christ spirituality is concretely developed, and that it is 
known as triune, 7. ¢., as spirit, and that the history of man, the 
relation to the One, is concrete history; that it has its beginning 
in natural will, and this natural will is not as it ought to be [@. ¢., 
it is fallen, corrupt]; the renunciation of this [natural will], or 
that by which it becomes its [real] self, takes place through the 
negation of itself for the sake of this its essence. The Moham- 
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medan hates and banishes everything concrete. God is the abso- 
lutely One, and this implies that man retains for himself no aim 
and end, no particularity, no peculiarity. Existing man indeed 
particularizes himself in his inclinations, his interests, and these 
are here all the more wild and unrestrained because they lack Re- 
flection ; but with this the complete contrast is posited as well, 
namely, the giving up of everything, indifference to every aim 
and end, absolute fatalism, indifference towards life ; no practical 
aim has essential validity. But since man is also practical and 
active, the aim and end can solely be to produce in all men wor- 
ship and reverence of the One; the Mohammedan religion is 
therefore essentially fanatic. 

The reflection which we have considered stands on the same 
level with Mohammedanism, [since it asserts] that God has no 
content, that he is not concrete. God’s manifestation in the 
flesh, the elevation of Christ as the Son of God, the transfigura- 
tion of the finitude of the world and of the self-consciousness 
into the infinite self-consciousness of God are all wanting here. 
Christianity is looked upon [by this abstract view] only as a doc- 
trine or dogma, and Christ as a messenger of God, as a divine 
teacher—that is to say, as a teacher like Socrates, but of superior 
rank, since he was without sin. But this is only a superficial 
view. Either Christ was nothing but a man, or he was “the Son 
of Man.” Of the divine history nothing remains [if this super- 
ficial view is adopted], and, if Christ is spoken of in the style of 
the Koran, the whole difference between this stage and that of 
Mohammedanism is, that the latter—whose view bathes itself in 
the ether of the limitless—is the infinite independence which re- 
nounces all particularity, all pleasure, rank, all individual knowl- 
edge, and all vanity. The stand-point which rationalism, the view 
of the understanding, holds is, that God is considered as some- 
thing distant, as something transcendent [“ jenseits,” “ beyond,” 
¢. e., beyond the limits of the knowable], and as having no affirma- 
tive relation to the subject. This view, therefore, considers man 
as being abstractly for himself, and as having recognized the af- 
firmative Universal as far only as it is in him, but that he bas it 
within himself abstractly only, and therefore bases the accom- 
plishment and fulfilment of it on contingency and arbitrariness 
only. 
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But even in this last form we are able to recognize a reconcili- 
ation, and this last phenomenon is therefore equally a realization 
of faith. For, since all content, all truth, have been spoiled in 
this subjectivity (which, knowing itself infinite, is particular), the 
consciousness of the principle of subjective freedom arises therein. 
That which in the Church is called the Internal is now developed 
into completeness in itself; it is not only the internal or conscience, 
but it is subjectivity which makes itself subject and object, which 
distinguishes itself and is concrete ; it exists as its [own] objec- 
tivity, which knows the universal to be in itself and which produces 
it out of itself. It is the subjectivity which is for itself and de- 
termined in itself; it is the completion by which the subjective 
extreme becomes the idea-in-itself. The defect therein is, that it 
is formal only, and lacks true objectivity; it is the last point of 
formal culture that still lacks necessity in itself. The true com- 
pletion of the idea requires that the objectivity should be set free 
{made objectively independent], and that it be the totality of ob- 
jectivity in itself! 

The result of this objectivity, therefore, is, that in the subject 
everything is misty and distorted, without objectivity, without 
fixed determinateness, without the development of God. This 
last climax of the formal culture of our time is at the same time 
the extreme of coarseness [or crudeness of insight], since it pos- 
sesses the form only of culture. 

In the preceding we have considered scientifically these two 
elements in opposition to each other in the development of the 
Church. The one was the lack of freedom, bondage of the spirit 
{even] in the absolute region of freedom. The other was abstract 
subjectivity, subjective freedom without a content. 

3. What remains to be considered is, that subjectivity develops 
out of itself the content (but in a manner which proceeds accord- 
ing to necessity), and knows and acknowledges the content as 
necessary, as objective, and as being in-and-for itself. This is the 
stand-point of philosophy, that the content takes refuge in the 
idea, and, through thinking, receives its rehabilitation and justifi- 
cation. 

Thinking is not merely this act of abstracting and determin- 
ing according to the law of identity ; this mode of thinking is 
itself essentially concrete, and therefore it is comprehension ; its 
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nature is, that conception determines itself to its totality, the 
“idea, 

It is self-existing free reason which develops and justifies in 
_ knowledge the content of truth, which acknowledges and cognizes 
‘a truth. The purely subjective stand-point, the evaporation of all 
content, the rationalism of the understanding, and [the doctrine of] 
Pietism, as well acknowledge no content, and, therefore, no truth. 

The idea, however, produces the truth—that is, the subjective 
‘freedom—but it acknowledges, at the same time, this content to be 
‘not produced, but to be a truth which has existence in and for 
‘itself. This objective stand-point alone is able to pronounce and 
give the testimony of spirit in a cultured and thinking manner, 
and is contained in the better class of dogmatism of our times. 

This stand-point is therefore that of the justification of religion, 
especially of the Christian and true religion. It cognizes the 
‘content according to its necessity, according to its reason, and, in 
‘the same way, it cognizes the forms in the development of this 
content. We have inspected these forms, namely : the phenome- 
nal manifestation of God, this image-conception for the sensuous, 
spiritual consciousness which has attained universality or thought, 
this complete development of the spirit. 

In justifying the content and cognizing the forms, the determi- 
nateness of the phenomenon, Thinking also recognizes the limits 
of the forms. Rationalism knows naught but the negation, the 
limit, the determination as such, and it therefore wrongs the strict 
content. 

The form, the determination, is not merely finitude, it is not 
‘merely limit, but the form, as totality of form, is itself’ the idea, 
and these forms are necessary and essential. 

Since reflection has broken into religion, thinking or reflection 
occupies a hostile position towards image-conception in religion, 
‘and towards the concrete content. Thinking, that has thus com- 
menced, never rests; it persists and renders the heart, heaven, and 
the cognizing spirit empty and void, and the religious content 
then takes refuge in the idea. Here it must receive its justifica- 
tion, and thinking must conceive itself as concrete and free; it 
‘must hold the differences not simply as posited and given, but it 
‘must let them go free, and thereby recognize the content as objec- 
‘tive. 
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“ Philosophy has for its function to establish the relation to the 
two preceding stages. Religion, or the pious impulse of our 
‘nature, may take refuge in emotion instead of in the idea, in the 
sentiment which resigns itself to the giving up of the truth, which 
renounces the knowledge of the content ; so that the holy Church 
has thus no longer a communion, and collapses into atoms. For 
communion is found in the dogma or doctrine; but each indi- 
vidual has his own sentiment, own emotions, and a particular 
view of the world. This form does not answer to spirit, which 
wishes to know its position. Thus, philosophy has two contrasts. 
or antitheses. On the one side it seems to be in contrast with the 
Church ; it has this in common with culture, with reflection, that, 
when it is in the process of conceiving, it does not stop with the 
form of the image-concept, but must conceive in thought, and 
must cognize through this the form of image-conception as nec- 
essary. But the idea is the higher stage which comprehends the 
distinct forms and does justice to them. The second contrast 
is that with rationalism [Ausklaerung], with the indifference of 
content, with [the mere] opinion, with the despairing renuncia- 
tion of truth. Philosophy has for its aim the cognition of truth, 
the cognition of God, for he is the absolute truth; in this respect 
nothing is worth while, compared with God and his explication. 
Philosophy cognizes God essentially as concrete, as spiritual and 
real universality, which is not envious, but communicates or im- 
parts itself to others. Light itself communicates itself, and allows 
itself to be shared. Whoever says that God cannot be ecgnized, 
says that God is envious, and he is not in earnest in believing in 
God, no matter how much he talks about Him. Rationalism, this 
vanity of the understanding, is the most violent opponent of phi- 
losophy; it takes it amiss when philosophy demonstrates the 
presence of reason in Christian religion, when it shows that the 
testimony of spirit of truth is deposited in religion. In philoso- 
phy, which is theology, the whole object is to show reason in 
religion. 
» In philosophy, religion finds its justification from the stand-point 
of thinking consciousness. Unsophisticated piety has no need of 
this; it receives truth as authority, and finds satisfaction and rec- 
‘onciliation by means of this truth. 

In faith there is already the true content, but it still lacks the 
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form of thinking. All forms which we have examined hitherto 
—feeling, image-conception—may have the content of truth, but 
they themselves are not the true form which makes the true con- 
tent necessary. Thinking is the absolute judge before whom the 
content must prove and justity itself. 

Philosophy has been charged with placing itself above religion ; 
but this is false according to the fact itself, for philosophy has 
only this and no other content, but it gives it in the form of think- 
ing; in this manner it places itself above the form of faith, but 
the content is the same. : 

The form of the subject—as a feeling individual, ete.—concerns 
the subject as an individual; but feeling, as such, is not excluded 
from philosophy. The question is only whether the content of 
the feeling be the truth, whether it can prove itself as such before 
Thought. Philosophy thinks what the subject as such feels, and 
leaves it to arrive at an understanding with his feelings. Feeling 
is not rejected by philosophy, but the latter gives to it rather the 
true content. ’ neg 

But, since thinking begins to place itself in a contrast with the 
concrete, the process of thinking must go through this stage of 
opposition until it arrives at reconciliation. This reconciliation 
is philosophy ; in this respect philosophy is theology; it repre- 
sents the reconciliation of God with himself and with nature; it 
represents that nature, which is alienation, is in-itself divine, and 
that the nature of the finite spirit in-itself is, partly, to elevate 
itself to this reconciliation, and partly attains this reconciliation 
in the course of the history of the world. 

This religious cognition through the idea is, in consequence of 
its nature, not general; it is again simply cognition within the 
Church, and thus in regard to the kingdom of the spirit three 
stages or classes are formed: The first class, that of immediate, 
unsophisticated religion and faith; the second, the class of the 
understanding—of the so-called cultured or educated people—that 
of reflection and rationalism; and, finally, the third class, the 
stage of philosophy. 

When, after having considered its rise and existence, we see the 
realization of the Church in its spiritual actuality lapse into this 
internal conflict and division, this realization appears to us to be 
at the same time ‘its decadence.. But can we here speak..of a 
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downfall when the realm of God is established forever, and the 
Holy Ghost, as such, lives eternally in its communion [of believers 
—the Church], and the gates of hell shall not prevail against the 
Church? To speak of decadence would mean to wind up with a 
discord. 

But what does it avail? The discord exists in reality. As it 
was at the time of the Roman Empire—when (because the genera] 
unity of religion had disappeared and the Divine was profaned, 
and the general political life lacked counsel, action, and confi- 
dence) reason took refuge in the forms of civil rights, or, because 
that which has existence in and for itself had been given up, the 
individual weal was made a purpose and an aim—in the same way 
at the present time, when the merely moral view, the individual 
opinion and conviction without objective truth, has made itself the 
ruling power, the rage for private or individual rights and pleas- 
ure has become the order of the day. When the fulness of time 
is come, and the justification through the idea has become a want 
and a necessity, then the unity of the internal and the external 
no longer exists in immediate consciousness, and in reality, and 
then there is nothing in faith that is justified. The rigor of an 
objective order, external compulsion, the power of the state, are 
here of no avail; the decay has eaten its way too deep for that. 
When the Gospel is no longer preached to the poor, when the salt 
has lost its savor, and every fixed foundation has been tacitly re- 
moved, then the people—whose understanding always remains 
undeveloped, and for whom truth can exist in image-conception 
only—no longer know how to satisfy the impulse of their inner 
nature. They are least removed from the infinite pain; but since 
the love is perverted to a love or to pleasures which are free from 
all pain, the people see themselves forsaken by their teachers; 
the latter have helped themselves through reflection, and have 
found satisfaction in finitude, in subjectivity and its arts, and 
thereby in vanity ; but that substantial mass of the people cannot 
find its own satisfaction in this. 

This discord has been dissolved for us by philosophy, and the 
object of these lectures has been to reconcile reason with religion, 
to cognize the latter in its various shapes as necessary, and again 
to find in revealed religion the Truth and the Idea. But this 
reconciliation is itself but a partial one, without external univer- 
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ality ; philosophy is in this respect a secluded sanctuary, and its 
servants form an isolated priesthood which cannot walk the paths 
of the world, and which must guard the treasure of truth. How 
the temporal, empirical present finds its way out of its dividing 
quandary, how it will shape itself, must be left to it, and is not 
the immediately practical cause and concern of philosophy. , 

[END OF THE WORK.] tin $c3 





A GENERAL ANALYSIS OF MIND.’ 


BY JAMES WARD. 


‘3 

Many admirable works have been written purporting to furnish 
analyses of mind; but almost all of them, in common with other 
works on psychology, proceed at once tu the examination of spe- 
cial facts, such as Sensations, their authors apparently considering 
it unnecessary to discuss at any length the relation of the several 
elements of mind to each other. While cognitions are under dis- 
cussion, emotions are out of view, and volitions in their turn are 
treated regardless of both; so that though the special analyses and 
descriptions are excellent, the towt ensemble of mind is never ex- 
hibited at all: we lose sight of the wood among the trees. The 
reason of this is not far to seek. First, in most states of mind as 
we know them some one aspect or element is prominent, the rest 
being obscure or of secondary interest. Hence, in common lan- 
guage, and very generally in psychology too, these obvious and 
obtrusive differences between one state and another have been re- 
garded as concrete mental states, instead of being in reality only 
abstractions. ‘The mind can seldom operate exclusively in one 
of these three modes,” says Mr. Bain, referring to his own “ classi- 
fication of mind.” “ A feeling is apt to be accompanied more or 
less by will and by thought.”* Sir W. Hamilton is even more 
explicit: “In distinguishing the cognitions, feelings, and cona- 


4 Discussed October 15, 1880, at the Moral Sciences Club, at the rooms of Mr. James 
Ward, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge University, England. 
_* “Mental Science,” p. 2, 
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tions,” he says, “it is not to be supposed that these phenomena 
are possible independently of each other. In our philosophical 
systems, they may stand separately from each other in books and. 
chapters; in nature they are ever interwoven.”’ But neither of 
these writers can be said to have given any orderly exposition of 
nature’s weaving. Secondly, the reference of these apparently dis- 
tinct facts to distinct faculties diverted attention still more from 
their common connections. And, lastly, the obscurity of the term 
consciousness rendered any attempt at a general analysis of mind 
almost hopeless. For consciousness seemed at one time something 
outside those obvious facts of mind which the psychologist could 
describe ; at another those fasts seemed themselves the sum total 
of consciousness. Thus, to Reid it was a special faculty, while 
according to James Mill it was but a “ generical mark . . . under 
which all the names of the subordinate classes of the feelings of a 
sentient creature are included.”* Neither signification was likely 
to turn psychologists from the accepted classifications of the sali- 
ent facts of mind to a careful analysis of mind as a whole. Ham- 
ilton did indeed attempt an analysis of consciousness as “ the uni- 
versal phenomenon of mind;” and so far with good results that, 
whereas James Mill and Bain barely mention the important fact 
of attention, Hamilton devotes a couple of lectures to it. Still, 
such is the vague and equivocal character of that word Conscious- 
ness that Hamilton’s venture was in the main a disastrous one. 
We shall do well, therefore, to profit by his misfortune, and avoid 
the term while essaying in like manner to make a general analysis 
of mind. 

For the sake of clearness, it seems desirable to make as positive 
a statemert as the case admits of at the outset of the results it is 
hoped may be established as our investigation proceeds. In every 
concrete “state of mind” (accepting this term for the present 
without question)* there is the presentation of an object, or com- 
plex of objects, to asubject. Such presentation entails on the part 
of the subject (1) non-voluntary attention, and (2) a change of 
feeling—. ¢., pleasure or pain in some degree, the character and 


1 “ Lectures on Metaphysics,” vol. i, p. 188. 

* “ Analysis of the Human Mind,” i, p. 225. 

* Professor Huxley’s term psychosis might perhaps be used instead by those who 
Tike it, 
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intensity of this change being determined mainly by the intensity 
and quality of the object when simple, and also by certain rela- 
tions among objects when a complex of these is presented. This 
feeling is followed by and determines a second form of attention, 
of which there are two varieties—the innervation of movements, 
and voluntary attention. Movements may be termed motor ob- 
jects, to distinguish them from other simple objects, which may 
be called sensory objects. It behooves us now to take up all these 
points in turn, and to fix the signification of the terms used. 
Wherever the word sussect or its derivatives occur in psycholo- 
gy we might substitute the word Ego and analogous derivatives, 
did such exist. But Subject is almost always the preferable term ; 
its impersonal form is an advantage, and it readily recalls its mod- 
ern correlative Object. Moreover, Ego has two senses, distin- 
guished by Kant as pure and empirical, the former of which is, 
of course, an object, while the latter is subject always. By pure 
Ego or Subject I should propose to denote the simple fact that 
everything mental is referred to a Self: it is not enough to speak 
of feeling, for we can only think of feeling as felt by some one, 
whether that some one knows itself as such or not. The attempt, 
however, has frequently been made, and especially by those who 
are adepts at what some one has culled “ psychogeny,” to substi- 
tute for this conception of a Subject that of Consciousness or Sen- 
tience.’ But consciousness implies a conscious subject as much as 
heaviness implies matter that is heavy; and none show this more 
clearly than these writers themselves, who, under one disguise or 
other, employ the obnoxious conception on almost every page.” 
The head and front of its offending are the ontological assump- 
tions supposed to underlie it. But now, setting entirely aside any 
attempt at a metaphysical discussion of this point, is such an objec- 
tion to the term one that can be entertained on the scientific plat- 
form? Even this mere question of method does not properly fall 
within the scope of psychology, or even of science at all: it is a 
philosophical question pertaining to the general doctrine of method. 
Still, inasmuch as its determination logically precedes the problem 













1 Cf., e.g., Lewes’s definition. “Study of Psychology.” 
® As in the following from Wundt, which is but a specimen of many like passages in 
hie and others’ writings: “Die Eigenschaft des Bewusstseins, sich bei allen Wechse 
seiner Zustinde als das nimliche zu erkennen u. 8.w.” “Psychologie,” 8. 428. ~ 
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of systematizing special facts, we are perhaps justified in consider- 
ing it for a moment. We may distinguish three forms of assump- 
tion: (1) Valid hypotheses, such, that is, as admit of proof or dis- 
proof; (2) what Mill calls Hypothetical Descriptions, and Bain 
_ Representative Fictions, such, ¢. g., as that of an electric fluid ; and 
(8) the so-called Primitive Beliefs or assumptions of common 
sense. We may decline to adopt a hypothesis, and may employ 
a new representation to colligate our facts, but a biologist who 
rejected the Darwinian theory would not employ the terminology 
of natural selection, nor an opponent of the undulatory theory 
talk of waves of light. But from the time of Hume to the present 
the conception of a mind or conscious subject has been assailed 
and disowned by psychologists, though no one has been able to 
shake it off, still less to find a substitute for it. Maturam expellas 
Surca tamen usque recurrit. But it must be allowed that the 
attempt to legitimate this conception as a constituent element of 
experience is as much beyond the range of psychology as the at- 
tempt to invalidate it even as a formal or regulative conception. 
If Hume is wrong on the one side, Reid is equally at fault on the 
other; in fact, we in England seem to be always confusing psy- 
chology and philosophy. It might be urged that as the Coperni- 
can astronomy corrects certain judgments founded on perception, 
so should psychology this conception of common sense. To this, 
I think, the fair and final reply would be that astronomy corrects 
the inference from one observation by means of others of the same 
kind, and so frees itself altogether from the Ptolemaic representa- 
tion, while psychology cannot accomplish the parallel task. 

The attempt has been made in two ways—the one by subordinat- 
ing psychology to biology, and the other (already referred to) by 
the supposed disproof of the necessity of the conception of a sub- 
ject, which has been based on the possibility of accounting for the 
origin of the conception. The former, so far from eliminating the 
conception of a subject, has made its necessity more evident than 
ever. For, even if the biological exposition should be finally the 
clearest, it must be preceded by a systematic treatment of the facts 
from a subjective stand-point, a confusion of the two points of 
view, of psychological fact and physiological interpretation—in 
any case difficult to avoid—being else inevitable. The second 
attempt also entails a violation of scientific method; it confuses 


XVI—24 
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the stand-point from which the origin of the conception ‘is ea- 
_pounded with the stand-point at which the conception is acgucred. 
True, there was a time when X did not know himself, but :Z, in 
thinking of that time, cannot think of it without conceiving X to 
‘exist. So far as X’s knowledge went, the conception of Self re- 
sulted, it may be, from certain differentiations and associations 
among a chaotic aggregate of presentations, of which, of course, 
X was never one; but Z cannot think of this differentiation of the 
presentation except as presented to X—or to some other subject.’ 
There also was a time when X had no idea of succession; but we 
do not on that account attempt to represent presentations without 
time-relations. Both these endeavors to escape the ontological 
assumptions of the conception of a subject by eliminating the con- 
ception itself are, then, fatally defective in point of method. They 
do not, as the astronomers did in the illustrative case, supersede 
the objectionable conception by the aid of cognate facts; but the 
one appeals from internal experience to external, and the other 
from the universal to the infantile stage of knowledge. The ap- 
peal in each case, instead of excluding the objectionable concep- 
tion, only seems to make its necessity more manifest. The truth 
thus appears to be that the conception of a subject is one psychol- 
ogy cannot transcend nor escape, implicated as it is not in some 
only, but in all our conceptions of psychical facts. This being so, 
we are far more likely to reach the truth eventually if we make 
the relation to a subject as explicit as possible instead of resorting 
to all sorts of devious periphrases to hide it. Our psychology 
will in this way be more systematic, and our position, when we at- 
tempt the philosophical problems the science confessedly involves, 
will be the more hopeful on that account. 

The dream of a system of knowledge without assumptions only 
results in assumptions which are disconnected, and, in all proba- 
bility, opposed. Here we are in mediis rebus, and here we must 
begin whether we will or no; but without assumptions at the out- 


’ For I think we might for the present allow the possibility contemplated by Locke 
and Kant, that a series of subjects might replace each other without detriment to the 
idea of personal identity, since this depends upon a certain relation among the total 
of ideas which constitutes personal experience; as we see by the fact that, whether the 
subject changes or not, the idea of personal identity disappears when the other ideas are 
sufficiently “deranged.” But so gratuitous a supposition is, of course, valueless, save 
as it helps us to see what is and what is not necessarily connoted by the term Subject. 
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set we cannot begin at all. The premises of one science may be 
established in another, but some assumptions must remain when 
‘the particular sciences are complete. To harmonize these, and, if 
possible, to find the final and all-conditioning assumption, is the 
problem of philosophy, whether soluble or not. It would be diffi- 
cult, probably, to formulate neatly a criterion which should deter- 
mine what assumptions concerning its subject-matter a science can 
investigate, and what it must receive unquestioned. In the former 
we may include hypotheses and hypothetical descriptions, which. 
have this in common, that they are assumed for the sake of facts 
-that can be represented without them ; to the latter I should refer 
conceptions necessary to the representation of the fact, such, ¢. g., 
as that of Substance in physics, and perhaps that of Design in bi- 
ology. To this latter category belongs also, by general consent, 
the psychological conception of a subject, and it is to this category 
that we apply the term Common sense. 

But, though contending for the explicit recognition of the con- 
ception of a subject or pure Ego in psychology, 1 am by no means 
prepared to maintain that this conception strictly connotes so 
much as is often supposed. Self and substance,’ for instance, are 
not manifestly incompatible conceptions, but I think that com- 
mon sense keeps the two ideas distinct, although by philosophers 
they are often confused. It is not till reflection begins upon the 
question, What am I? that the notion of a soul or spiritual sub- 
stance is formed, whereas the conception ot self not only obviously 
precedes such reflection, but remains distinct throughout it. And 
when the term Mind or Soul is understood, as is frequently the 
case, to imply that the objects presented to the subject are modifi- 
cations of a substance with which the subject is identified, the dis- 
tinction between the two terms becomes still more apparent. But 
it will, I have no doubt, be contended that this conception, however 
different from that of a subject, is equally a postulate of common 
sense, which psychology cannot refuse, and which, if examined at 
all, must be efamined by the metaphysician. This is a question 


' Taking substance in the Cartesian sense (cf. “ Prin. Phil.,” i, §§ 51, 52), not in the 
Kantian sense of noumenon, i. ¢., a problematic something = z, of which we obtain a 
negative conception by abstracting from our notion of an object the fact of its presenta- 
tion to a subject (cf. in the first edition of ritik the section on the distinction of phe- 
nomena and noumena), 
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requiring special and careful discussion, but we cannot enter upon 
it with advantage at present. 

Oxsects, as I understand the term, in their simplest form, would 
be the “ qualities ” of what are commonly called sensations. For 
the best psychologies now distinguish between the quality or con- 
tent, the intensity, and the tone or feeling, of a sensation. The 
two first admit of only ideal separation ; or, to put it otherwise, an 
object may vary in intensity, but with an intensity = 0, ceases to 
be.’ But the tone or feeling accompanying a sensation of given 
quality and intensity varies, from time to time, independently of 
these. Thus, we separate the blue of the sky from the pleasure its 
presentation occasions, and while we now, at all events, regard the 
former as an object, we still conceive the latter to be subjective. 
This, however, is a point we shall have to consider more closely 
later on. In those cases in which all agree to use the term object, 
we find, on analysis, a complex or manifold of simple objects in my 
sense of the term ; that is, our intuition of a thing implies, besides 
present sensations, the reproduction of former sensations related to 
the present in certain ways, which may be called mental forms, 
whether we regard them as a prior forms or not. Thus, what is 
by universal consent an object, involves a twofold relation, first 
to a subject, and, secondly, to the several elements of which it is 
the synthesis. But although the first is the more fundamental 
relation, as on it the very essence of objectivity depends, and 
although the constituent elements of the complex presentation 
sustain this relation, yet they are almost always either explicitly 
or implicitly denied the title objects. This anomaly, for such, at 
least, it seems to me, is due, I think, partly to the indifference psy- 
chologists have commonly manifested to mere questions of method, 
and partly to the confusion which in consequence prevails as to 
the relations of psychology to the physical sciences on the one hand, 
and to metaphysics on the other. There is a certain wide class of 
psychical facts or “states of consciousness,” to use for once an 
objectionable term, which possess in common the properties of 
reproduction and association. It will be an important problem 
by and by to determine more precisely the bounds and character- 
istics of this class; but it must surely be obvious, at the outset, 
_ that it requires a general classname, in which no account, of 


1 Cf. Kant’s ‘‘ Auticipations of Perception.” 
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course, shall be taken of specific differences. Such a class was 
recognized by Locke in his definition of idea as “‘ whatsoever is the 
object of the understanding when a man thinks.”’ Kant,’ again, 
and the Herbartians,’ use Vorstellung with the same generality. 
It is in this sense that, in my opinion, we ought to use the term 
Object. Locke’s term zdea is no longer suitable, since a narrower 
signification has been given to it by Wolf, Hume, and others; and 
the English rendering of Vorstellwng, besides its liability to 
confusion with Vorstellen, must often be reserved to express the 
relation of the object to the subject, for we may, under all circum- 
stances, call this presentation. Besides, Object is, I believe, the 
proper term; but to make this good there are, as already hinted, 
several objections to be met. 

In the first place, it will be urged that sensations are states of 
the subject, and that this is a deliverance of common sense if any- 
thing is. Now, if by this be meant that sensations are metaphysic- 
ally subjective modifications in an idealistic sense, I should not 
venture at this stage either to assert or deny it. But if the mean- 
ing be that sensations are presented as modes of the subject, then 
I think it will be easy to show that such a position is only possible so 
long as we neglect to distinguish between the subject proper or 
pure Ego and that complex presentation or object, the empirical, 
or, as we might almost call it, the biotic Ego. The relation of this 
complex presentation to other presentations is unquestionably one 
of the toughest problems psychology has to face, but we need not 
wait for its solution to admit the fact that the presentation of a sen- 
sation, as my sensation, involves the distinction of subject and object. 
But, again, the meaning may be that a subject whose presentations 
were all sensations would know nothing of the difference between 
subject and object. In this objection the confusion already referred 
to recurs between the stand-point of given experience and the 
stand-point of its exposition. The true way, surely, to represent the 
bare fact of sensation is not to attempt to reproduce an experience 
as yet confined to sensations, but to describe such experience as a 
scientific psychologist would do if we could imagine him a spec- 
tator of it. The infant who is delighted by a bright color does 


_. } Essay I, i, 8. ® Kritik der reinen V, Elementarlehre II, ii, 1, § 1. Harts. p. 261, 
* Volkmann, “‘ Lehrbuch,” § 25, p. 171. 
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not, of course, conceive himself as face to face with an object, but 
neither does he conceive the color as a subjective affection. We 
are bound to describe his state of mind truthfully, but that is no 
reason for abandoning terms which have no counterpart in his 
consciousness, when these terms are only used to depict that con- 
sciousness to us. As to the objection that, when all is said and 
done, sensations are conceived by common sense as modifications 
of self, whether so presented or not, I grant that it appears so at 
first blush, but not when common sense is more closely examined. 
The fact is, we are here upon what has been called “ the margin of 
psychology,” where our ordinary thinking brings into one view 
what science has to be at great pains to keep distinct. Though it 
is scientifically a long way round from a fact of mind to the cor- 
responding fact of body, yet it is only on careful reflection that 
we can distinguish the two in those cases in which our practical 
interests have closely associated them. Such a case is that of sen- 
sation. The ordinary conception of a sensation coincides, no doubt, 
with the definition given by Mansel: “Sensation proper is the 
consciousness of certain affections of our body as an animated 
organism,” * and it is because in ordinary thinking we reckon the 
body as part of self that we come to think of sensations as sub- 
jective modifications. But when considerations of method * com- 
pel us to eliminate the physiological implications in the ordinary 
conception of a sensation, we have no difficulty in distinguishing 


1 This source of error, which I have endeavored to describe as a confusion of stand- 
points, is one to which no other science is liable except psychology, and the sciences 
dependent upon it. In all other sciences the facts are distinctly conceived as presented 
not to this individual or that, but to a certain normal and universal subject, or, as Kant 
has expressed it, as “ objective,” because not referred to mine or to any other empirical 
consciousness, but to a general consciousness. (“ Prolegomena,” § 20.) Now, the stand- 
point of psychology is in this sense of the term equally “ objective,” or universal, and 
equally requires the use of conceptions having “objective” validity. Ifa science of 
physics is impossible with mere “ judgments of perception,” so, too, is a science of psy- 
chology impossible without the aid of conceptions which shall enable us to raise such 
judgments into “judgments of experience.” And, had Kant by any chance learned to 
digtrust the logic of his day more and its paychology less, he would, in all probability, 
have added the conceptions of subject and object to his categories of relation, and have 
shown that without them a science of mind is impossible. 

2 “ Metaphysics,” p. 68. * 

-¥ the confusion that results from ignoring such considerations is well seen in Hemil. 
ton’s famous note. Dissertations to Reid, pp. 880 6 and 881. 
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the conscious subject, and the “affections” of which it is conscious: 
in this, as clearly as we can distinguish subject and object in other 

cases of presentation. On the whole, then, I conclude that there is 

nothing, either in the facts or in our necessary conceptions of them,’ 
to. prevent us from representing whatever admits of psychical’ 
reproduction and association, no matter how simple it be, as an 

objeet presented to a subject. 

A word as to the meaning of Presentation. Since nothing but 

objects are presented, it is safe, and sometimes convenient, to speak 

of objects as presentations. But, strictly speaking, presentation 

is, I take it, the name for that relation between the object and its 

subject which is the indispensable condition of attention, or, as’ 
we usually say, of consciousness. To regard this subject activity 

as the only relation between subject and object there is to repre- 

sent—which is substantially the case with Leibnitz’s conception ot 

“windowless monads ”—is as much an error on what we may term. 
the idealistic side as Locke’s representation of the subject as a 
tabula rasa was an error on the side of realism. Intimately as 

the two facts are involved, I think we shall find reason not only’ 
analytically to distinguish them, but to regard them as really sepa- 

rate; in so far, ¢. ¢., as what are usually, though not very happily, 

termed “the phenomena of unconsciousness ” seem to show that, 

though presentation is indispensable to attention, the converse is 

not true.’ 

T have here used ATTENTION as a generic term in a much wider: 
sense than is usual. Even when a non-voluntary attention is rec- 
ognized, it is supposed to imply a certain intensity of something 
which in its lower degrees would not be recognized as attention, 
much as height, ¢. g., instead of being understood absolutely, is. 
often taken to imply comparison. And this something I take to be. 
that which is implicitly recognized even by such terms as recep- 
tivity and passivity, which in appearance deny it. Altogether) 
passive the mind is not even in sensation, as Locke, though only 
very incidentally, remarks.” This activity is also recognized in. 
the use of the word “conscious,” but the treacherous uncertainty 


Phe early use of think and penser, and still more the German vorstellen, are on this; 
account manifestly misleading. 
* Essay II, ix, 1. 
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of this term makes it imperative to keep clear of it as much as 
possible. 

In Frxuine we have again one of those moddayds eyopeva 
which are the stumbling-blocks of psychology. We may recog- 
nize three distinct uses of the term, as when we talk (1) of a feel- 
ing of pleasure or pain; (2) of a feeling of roughness, chilliness, of 
feeling well or ill, and the like; and (3) of a feeling of hope, de- 
spair, indecision, etc. The last are instances of complete states of 
mind—states, 7. ¢., in which cognitive, esthetic, and active elements 
all occur; in the second we recognize only attention to presenta- 
tions or objects; the first is a distinct and unique psychical fact, 
to which, when not otherwise qualified, I would strictly confine 
the term. But, unfortunately, the second use of the word, to- 
gether with a parallel ambiguity in the word Sensation, has helped 
to bring about a confusion between feeling and presentations even 
in writers who follow Kant in declaring them generically distinct. 
The immediate cause of this ambiguity, however, is to be found 
in the difficulty of distinguishing any definite quality in those 
“organic sensations” which yet, by their intensity, occasion us 
much pleasure or pain. But a distinction between the object, or; 
as Mr. Bain says, “the intellectual aspect,” and the feeling or 
“emotive aspect,” though difficult, is still possible, if we once dis- 
engage ourselves from the bad and ready-made psychology of 
ordinary language. Yet Mr. Bain goes so far as to say: “Some 
sensations are mere pleasure or pain—nothing else: such are the 
feelings of organic life, and the sweet and bitter tastes.and odors.” ' 
But in this his very words belie him, as does his whole treatment 
of these sensations. Thus, in describing tastes, he says: “In the 
ease of sweetness, for example, not only can we be affected with 
the pleasurable feeling or emotion belonging to it, but we can be 
distinctly affected by a great many substances possessing the 
quality; we can identify some, and feel a want of identity in 
others.”* Surely there is “an intellectual aspect” here, else what 
indeed were the point of distinguishing “the pleasurable feeling 
belonging to” sweetness, if sweetness were “‘mere pleasure and 
nothing else”? Similarly it will be found that even organic 
pleasures and pains have an “intellectual aspect,” 7. ¢., a quality 


1“ Emotions and Will,” third ed., p. 558. 
3 “ Sense and Intellect,” second ed., p. 160. 
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distinct from the feeling, and admitting both of comparison and 
of association with other qualities. We are accustomed in familiar 
language to speak of pains or pleasures, but this can always be 
rendered the pain of gout, the pleasure of rest, and soon. Even 
when a word for the quality fails, the quality is still there. 
Though the two elements are certainly less distinct in such “ or- 
ganic sensations” than in sensations of sight or hearing, for ex- 
ample, yet this is not because of a closer fusion or even identity, 
but because the intellectual element itself is less distinct—. ¢., is 
never so presented as to form those connections with other pre- 
sentations which make definite intuition possible. Pleasure and 
pain, then, it is contended, are not discrete quantities, admitting ot 
a plural, but the polar extremes of a continuous quantity which 
varies in intensity and sign with the objects presented and attended 
to, but is never itself an object among these. 

To say that feeling and attention are not presentations will seem 
to many an extravagant paradox. If all knowledge consists ot 
presentations, it will be said, How come we to know anything of 
feeling and attention if they are not presented? We know of 
them indirectly through their effects, not directly in themselves. 
This is, perhaps, but a more concrete statement of what philoso- 
phers have very widely acknowledged in a more abstract form 
since the days of Kant—the impossibility of the subjective gud 
. subjective being presented. It isin the main clearly put in the 
following passage from Hamilton, who, however, has not had the 
strength of his convictions in all cases: “The peculiarity of Feel- 
ing, therefore, is that there is nothing but what is subjectively 
subjective; there is no object different from self—no objectifica- 
tion of any mode of self. We are, indeed, able to constitute our 
states of pain and pleasure into objects of reflection, but, in so far 
as they are objects of reflection, they are not feelings but only 
reflex cognitions of feelings.”’ But this last sentence is not, per- 
haps, altogether satisfactory. Sir W. Hamilton nowhere tells us 
what he understands by reflection beyond saying that it is “at- 
tention directed to the phenomena of the mind.”* He cannot 
mean that pleasure and pain are, in fact, presented as objects, but 
only known by a special concentration of attention, which ensures 


1 “ Metaphysics,” ii, p. 432. § “Thid.,” i, p. 286. 
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to; them the requisite intensity.’ His. meaning must rather be 
that, as he has said elsewhere of the “ phenomena of conscious- 
ness” generally, feeling “can only be studied through its reminis-. 
cence.”* But this is a position hard to reconcile with the other, 
viz., that feeling and cognition are generally distinct. How can 
that which was not originally a cognition become such by being 
reproduced? To say that feeling is “subjectively subjective,” 
that in it “there is no object different from self,” is surely tanta- 
mount to saying that it is not presented; and what is not pre- 
sented cannot, of course, be re-presented. Instead, therefore, of 
saying that feeling and attention are known by being made objects 
of reflection, it seems to me we can only say that we know of 
them by their effects, by the changes, 7. ¢., which they produce in 
the character and succession of our presentations. If this be what: 
Hamilton means by “ reflex cognition,” I agree with him. 

But then comes the objection, How can we know the effects 
to be their effects if we do not know them? This is an objection 
the force of which I fully admit, but which, none the less, can 
hardly be profitably discussed till we are in a position to deal with 
the whole subject of “self-consciousness.” ° 


1 Of, “ Metaphysics,” i, p. 237 fin., 238, “2 Thid.,” i, p. 379. 

* Still, the barest possible indication of the answer that might be given may be in- 
terpolated here. Granted that attention and feeling do modify the intensity and order 
of our presentation, it may be possible to show how we come not only to attend and 
feel, but to know of our feeling and attention. As the result of such modification we 
have first the perception, and finally the conception of self. If we can imagine psy- 
chical life at all without feeling, we can see how the body would at length be differ- 
entiated from other bodies, if it escaped destruction long enough ; and how it would 
become associated with that “ flow of ideas’’ we call the internal life. But without the 
“instinct of self-preservation,” leading to certain movements of aversion or the oppo- 
site, to the repression of certain ideas and efforts for the realization of others, this 
complex object would not become the centre of those peculiar associations we may call 
self-interests. But this instinct being continuously operative, there would at length, on 
the- occasion of any given change of feeling—say pain—be presented both a certain 
change in the field of objects immediately consequent upon it, and along with this. 
change the re-presentation of “ the generic images ’’ due to thousands of similar changes, 
with which the new one would at once associate itself. To this spontaneous classifica-. 
tion it would be possible to attend the moment attention was sufficiently under control, 
at’ leagt after the habit of such reflective attention was formed. What would then be 
Presented would be the identity of the change just experienced with a class of changes) 
characterized by their relation to the perception of self. Mutatis mutandis, a similar 
account might be given of our knowledge of attention, the rT of which, how- 
ever, supposes a still higher mental development. 
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We ought, however, to note that the antithesis in this case is’ 
not really between knowledge and ignorance, but between objects: 
and attention, or feeling. It is not a fair statement of it to say, 
We know the effects but do not know the causes, instead of say- 
ing, We attend and may know the effects of our attention; we- 
feel and may know the effeets of our feeling. I said advisedly 
“may know,” for feeling and attention are possible without the 
subject of both knowing either. A mouse feels, but who will say 
that he knows that he feels? Our English psychologies are mas-- 
terpieces of muddling on this point, and largely in consequence. 
of the continual interchange of the ideas of Consciousness and 
Self-consciousness. To feel, and to know that I feel, say Hamilton 
and the Mills, are “the same thing considered in different as- 
pects.”* But different aspects of the same thing are not the same: 
thing for psychology, at all events, any more than the obverse 
and reverse of a farthing are the same thing in a picture or the 
produce of the same die. Not only is it not the same thing to 
feel and to know that you feel, but it is a different thing still to 
know that you feel and to know that you know that you feel; 
there is between the two, in fact, all the difference there is be- 
tween self-consciousness and psychological introspection.” The 
difficulty of apprehending these facts and keeping them distinct 
is due, obviously, to the invariable concomitance of the earlier: 
with the later; for we never know that we feel without feeling. 
And s0, like savages who believe that if they were to lose sight of 
their shadow they would lose sight of themselves, we come to 
identity consciousness and self-consciousness—presentation, and the 
presentation of the effects of presentation. This, perhaps, is one 
of the many points in which human psychology will be helped by 
the advance of comparative psychology. 

We ought also to bear in mind that the effects of attention and 
feeling cannot be known without attention and feeling; to what- 
ever stage we advance, we have thus always, in any given “state 
of mind,” attention and feeling on the one side; on the other, a. 
presentation of objects. I have on this ground said above that 
the attention and feeling which are elements in such a state can- 


“8 Hamilton, i, pp. 192, f.; Mill’s “Examination,” pp. 138-141. 
* Should any one suggest that at this rate the series may extend indefinitely, I refer’ 
him to those who contend about space of n dimensions, 
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not be re-presented in a reminiscence of the state because in the 
state itself they were not presented. But it may be well to dia- 
cuss this possibility of representation independently. In the cur- 
rent psychological language we speak of an act of attention, or a 
feeling of pleasure or pain, as states of consciousness,’ just as we 
speak of sense-impressions or their ideas as states of consciousness. 
And from this it seems to have been assumed, almost as a matter 
of course, that we have ideas of acts of attention, and ideas of 
states of pleasure or pain, which are the residua of the original 
states just as the idea of snow-white is the residuum of the im- 
pression produced by snow. But now in this last case, about 
which we are all agreed, there is a certain individuality: the im- 
pression was preceded, accompanied, and followed by other im- 
pressions qualitatively different from itself ; there was a beginning 
and an end to its conscious presentation. Otherwise it would 
surely be a contradiction in terms to speak of its reproduction or 
of its association with some objects and not with others. But 
now, when we turn to our so-called acts of attention and states of 
feeling, we find, I think—as I have already contended in the case 
of feeling—that all the individuality there is pertains to the ob- 
jects attended to and which are the occasions of a change of feel- 
ing. Attention and feeling seem thus to be ever present, and not 
to admit of a continuous segregation into parts which, having each 
a definite position in the past, could be revived along with their 
contemporaries. 

Mr. Bain has an important chapter on this subject under the 
title of “Ideal Emotion,” but, unhappily, he has not thought it 
necessary, here or elsewhere, to distinguish with any exactness 
between Feeling and Emotion. “Certain it is,” he says, “that 
Revivability follows delicacy of discrimination,” * and in this way 
he accounts for the high degree of revivability characteristic of 
“the Emotions proper—as Love, Anger, Power, Fine Art.” But 
an ambiguity lurks in this word Revivability as a psychological 


1 In an interesting note by Professor Flint (“‘ Mind,” vol. ii, p. 118) this language is 
the basis of an objection which loses all its force, once we recognize that there is no 
state of consciousness which consists wholly of feeling. Feeling is a form of conscious- 
ness, says Professor Flint; consciousness involves a dualism, therefore feeling is an 
object. 

* “Emotion and Will,” third ed., p, 90. 
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term. Thus, in speaking of the presentation of objects, we have 
to distinguish a second presentation of an object (A,) like one 
formerly presented (A,), and the re-presentation or revival of the 
last (@,). Now, if we study Mr. Bain’s revived emotions, I think 
we should find that the only re-presentation there is in them is of 
intellectual states,” ¢. e., of the objects, whose relations determine 
the feeling and emotion. In this sense the old feeling is not re- 
vived, but felt anew, and the emotional manifestation is not ideal, 
but real. Mr. Bain goes on to say: “ Feelings as such—pleasures, 
pains, and mental excitement—are always incorporated with intel- 
lectual states, and, by that means, are differentiated, held, sus- 
tained, and revived.”* Evenof the emotions—notwithstanding 
that he has already, at the beginning of the chapter, placed them 
highest in a scale of sensibilities, arranged according to reviva- 
bility—he says later on: “In their strict character of emotion 
proper they have the minimum of revivability, but, being always 
incorporated with the sensations of the higher senses, they share 
in the superior revivability of sights and sounds.” * In the chapter 
‘Of Feeling in General” there is a still stronger statement: “ It 
is never to be forgotten that an emotion in its pure and perfect 
character as feeling is, properly speaking, not revivable at all.” ° 
What, now, are we to understand by this “ incorporation” whereby 
what is not properly revivable at all comes to head the list of re- 
vivables? It can hardly be association. Owing to his fondness 
for details, Mr. Bain nowhere discusses association in general, but 
his treatment of the subject implies that discrimination is neces- 
sary to association, and, therefore, necessary to revivability. Feel- 
ing, “as such,” in “its pure and perfect character,” then, cannot 
be associated ; for it is not discriminated ; nay, is in its very nat- 
ure opposed to discrimination, When, therefore, Mr. Bain talks 
of “ Associates with pleasure and pain,” ‘ we must suppose him to 
refer not to the association of feeling proper with objects, but to 
the association of pleasurable or painful objects with other objects. 
And the invariable incorporation would appear to amount only to 
this: that the presentation under like circumstances of intensity 
and combination is accompanied by a like change of feeling, 
which is not strictly a revival of a former state of feeling, even 


1P, 91, 2P. 92. 3P. 16, 4 “Mental Science,” p. 102, 
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-when the objects presented are a revival of objects presented; be- 
fore. o! 

As to the difficulty of explaining choice or preference, if feel- 
ings are not revived, which might, perhaps, be urged, I do not 
think there is anything special in it. The decision, so far as we 
are at present concerned with it, depends on the ideal persistence 
of objective circumstances such as we have just discussed. 

Postponing the further discussion of terms, we may now proceed 
to consider the several elements of a state of mind in their relation 
to each other, beginning with the CoNNECTION OF ATTENTION AND 
OBJECTS, more especially sensory objects. 

We are aware in ordinary life that the intensity of any given 
sensation depends upon certain physical quantities, varying di- 
-rectly in some proportion as these vary. Hence, since our habit- 
ual stand-point is the physical, not the psychological,’ we conceive 
sensory objects as having an intensity per se apart from the atten- 
tion their presentation secures. From the physical stand-point, 
indeed, it is manifest that no other conception is compatible with 
a scientific treatment of phenomena. Subjective sources of varia- 
tion are supposed to be eliminated: the general mind or subject 
implied in the physicist’s conception of a phenomenon is a subject 
in whom there is no feeling to produce variations of attention, or 
to favor wsthetic combinations of objects. Attention is thus as- 
sumed constant, and all variations in intensity regarded as objec- 
tively determined. But, psychologically, we cannot assume this. 
There are @ priori three possibilities—intensity may depend on 
. the object alone, on the subject alone, or on both jointly. The so- 
called sensational school of psychologists tacitly adopt the first, 
while the second seems to be a logical consequence of idealism. 
In any given presentation there is, it must be admitted, no imme- 
diate evidence that the intensity of the object is a function of two 
variables, (1) what we may, perhaps, call physical or absolute 
intensity, and (2) the intensity of attention. Still, there are facts 
which justify this conclusion. That the intensity of the presenta- 





1 Our philosophical terminology is here again wofully at fault. Since psychology oc- 
cupies an objective point of view in the Kantian sense quite as truly as physics does, 
we cannot without confusion use “objective” to discriminate the two. Moreover, as 
we frequently require “‘ objective” as a psychological term, it might, I think, be an-ad- 
vantage to drop it altogether in its epistemological sense and use “ scientific ” instead. 
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tion varies with the absolute intensity of the object, attention re- 
maining constant, is a proposition not likely to be challenged. 
What we are bound to prove is that the intensity of presentations 
-varies with the attention, the objective intensity remaining con- 
‘stant. 

Assuming that voluntary and non-voluntary attention are funda- 
‘mentally the same, this proof amounts to showing (1) that concen- 
tration of attention upon some objects diminishes the intensity of 
-presentation of others in the same field, whether the concentration 
-be voluntary or non-voluntary, 7. ¢., due to a shock; and (2) that, 
though only within narrow limits, increasing attention voluntarily 
has the same effect on the presentation as increasing the objective 
intensity. The narrowness of these limits—practically an all-im- 
portant fact—is theoretically no objection. It would not be diffi- 
-eult psychologically to account for our inability to concentrate 
attention indefinitely ; that we can concentrate it at all is enough 
to show that there is a subjective as well as an objective factor in 
the intensity of a presentation. The further consideration of the 
connection between attention and objects must be deferred till we 
come to treat of the relation of objects to each other. 

As to the CONNECTION OF ATTENTION AND FEELING, it seems clear 
that non-voluntary attention precedes the feeling due to any given 
presentation, while voluntary attention follows it. Asa rule, the 
more intense the non-voluntary attention the more intense the 
feeling, and the more intense, too, the voluntary reactiqn which 
follows upon it. Feeling is thus the link between sensation and 
movement, or more generally between the receptive and active 
states of mind. Perhaps each of these ought to be regarded as a 
concrete mental state; for in each there is an object—attention, 
and feeling.’ But still, since the first is regularly followed by the 
second, it seems better to regard them as only ideally separate. 

In studying MovEMENT, we must, in the first instance, go where 
there is most light and observe things as they are now. Two 
things are clear: (1) Movements are objects, that is to say, have 
a certain quality and individuality, can be associated with other 
movements as well as with sensations, and can be revived in idea. 
(2) The presentation of these motor objects is—at all events under 


' It is from this point of view that we see what truth there is in-the old bi-partite ‘di- 
vision of mind. 
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normal circumstances—due to feeling. This is a fact of quite 
first-rate importance, which has, so far as I know, been almost 
entirely overlooked. But now movements are related to feeling 
in two ways: they may be purposive movements, or merely emo- 
tional or expressional movements. In the expression of the emo- 
tions proper there are certain movements, different for different 
emotions, which clearly are, or have been, purposive in their char- 
acter. Over and above these, which present no difficulty, there 
remains the common fact of “diffusion” and certain characteris- 
tics distinguishing the expression of pain from that of pleasure, 
The problem is to give any tolerable psychological account ‘of 
these most elementary facts. In any clear case of voluntary 
movement we have (1) the presentation of the movement in idea ; 
(2) innervation, of which more anon; and (8) the presentation of 
the movement in reality. The presentation of the idea here in- 
volves no difficulty; association with the pleasurable or painful 
object will account for this. The only point to note is that this 
idea implies a previous presentation of the reality; so that volun- 
tary movement, it would seem, cannot have been the first thing. 
By Innervation I mean the “ fiat” on which voluntary movement 
depends. The term is not perfect, but is already in use, and en- 
ables one to avoid the confusing associations of “ Will,” which is, 
moreover, a wider term. But I do not propose to include under 
Innervation the feelings of effort (Jnnervations-gefiihle) so easily 
and generally confounded with it; such “ feelings” are, in fact, but 
motor objects. Under normal circumstances the consequence of 
innervation is the presentation of the object innervated in greater 
intensity, and accompanied by the peculiar marks which distin- 
guish impression from ideas. 

When we turn to emotional movements we find no preliminary 
idea of the movements, and no direct evidence of innervation. 
Are we to regard them, then, as so far only sensory objects pre- 
sented without any subjective intervention or initiation, for this 
is what Mr. Bain’s doctrine of “Spontaneous Activity” seems to 
come to?* 


* There is a plausible double entendre in this phrase, especially in connection with a 
theory of volition. But, on reflection, we see that there need be no psychical activity 
involved in the physical discharges of over-nourished centres, and that, if there-is, we 
cannot conceive it as a bare fiat without any faciendum, 
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We can hardly do this, inasmuch as we can voluntarily repress 
or sustain these manifestations,’ though we are not conscious of 
voluntarily initiating them; whereas over “automatic move- 
ments,” such as convulsions, reflex winking, sneezing, etc., we 
have no control at all. This quasi-voluntary character of emo- 
tional expression may be taken, I think, as indirect evidence of 
innervation. But, if so, where is the idea or presentation inner- 
yated? Of this, “internal observation ” tells us nothing, though 
we are not without materials for at least a conjecture. In the first 
place, there is a striking, and, as I think, instructive resemblance 
between certain of the obscurer organic sensations, and many of 
the movements, expressive of pain or pleasure; and it is a fairly 
probable supposition that as the former are always presented as a 
vague and massive background of sensory objects, so the latter 
form in like manner a continual background of motor objects. Or, 
in other words, that what is often called the common sensibility 
or sensus vagus consists partly of sensory, partly of motor objects, 
the variations of the former being determined apart from those of 
the latter directly through a subjective initiative. Such motor 
presentations, though impressional and not ideal, would yet admit 
of intensification, and in this sense would constitute facienda, 
which, through innervation, would become facta.? But even when 
we thus conjecturally extend the range of voluntary or purposive 
action to the utmost, we are forced to admit, at some point or other, 
of motor impressions not preceded by innervation, and therefore 
tantamount to sensory impressions, the subject being in such case 
receptive instead of initiating, passive instead of acting. But at 
such point there is, it seems to me, a clear breach of continuity 
which, therefore, we shall do well to keep outside the facts we at- 
tempt to deal with and explain. 


'1The readiest way to do this, I am aware, is to repress the pleasurable or painful 
object, but it is by no means the only way. 

2 I am by no means sure that we ought not, on theoretical grounds, to go much further. 
An absolutely new presentation, whether sensory or motor, impression without idea— 
will be found, I think, harder to conceive the longer we reflect upon it. Psychology, it 
seems to me, is at present drifting rapidly to a theory of innate ideas that would have 
made even Leibnitz protest. 

XVI—25 
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ON SOME IDOLS OR FACTITIOUS UNITIES. 


BY J. BURNS-GIBSON. 


Do such words as “ Social Organism,” “ Humanity,” and even 
“ Universe ” and “ Deity,” in a monotheistic or pantheistic sense, 
stand for realities or real unities, or are they merely concept 
terms, and some of them, perhaps, words for which it is impossi- 
ble even to frame a corresponding concept? If they are not real 
unities, but conceptual, ideal, or merely verbal, then it is a sort 
of idolatry to take them for such, and let them command us, and 
impose on us a kind of worship and reverence; and that is what 
is meant by calling them idols. 

One often hears talk about a “ Humanity,” of which, as one 
may suppose of a living animal body, we are the members, and 
about a great human organism or “ great human organic whole,” 
in which we are said to live and move and have our being, like its 
molecules and corpuscles, and to which we owe the most unmiti- 
gated respect and duty. This sort of talk is fashionable just now 
in educated society. 

Every day our ears are assailed by these grand words and 
phrases, till we are inclined to stop them with our fingers and 
turn away into some private garden of Epicurus, if any could be 
found in these days of solidarity and publicity. It is in vain, 
however, that you seek refuge from these terrible forms. They 
meet you at the very fireside. The other day I took up one of 
that charming series of little books, ‘ English Men of Letters,” 
to pass a leisure hour pleasantly, but had not read far when there 
confronted me this appalling formula: “ Society is an organism, 
living and growing like other organisms, according to special laws 
of its own.” The author blamed Gibbon for not knowing that! 
It was a good thing for his peace of mind that he did not. But 
how are we, who have the misfortune to live in this century, 
when these demoniac forms are stalking abroad and threatening to 
take possession of us, to exorcise them? Perhaps the question 
does not appear of much consequence. Yet to some it is hecoming 
more and more evident that ‘“ Humanity ”—the formidable appa- 
rition just defined—would sooner or later swallow up men and 
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women, and make of no account individual liberty and happiness ; 
and that a single-block “ Universe ” would render impossible the 
very thought of freedom or spontaneity on our part. 

The source of these fetiches or factitious unities lies in human 
nature. Their motive or emotional source, at least, is indicated 
in the “* Novum Organum,” where Bacon says: “ The human under- 
standing, from its peculiar nature, easily supposes a greater degree 
of order and equality in things than it really finds; and, al- 
though many things in nature be sud generis and most irregular, 
will yet invent parallels and conjugates and relatives where no 
such thing is.” These idols of ours are, in fact, “idols of the 
Tribe.” They arise from the desire for unity and simplicity. 
We unavoidably seek to accommodate the immense variety of 
things to our narrow comprehension. We love our ease, and so 
our minds tend to follow the lines of least resistance, and to make 
the shortest circuits round their objects. The infinite multiplicity 
oppresses us. We accordingly discharge multiplicity, discreteness, 
difference, from our view, and confine our attention to similarities 
and agreements and seeming continuity. But even in these we 
do not rest, for the current of desire that tends to unity is so 
strong that it carries us on to confound similarity with identity, 
and harmony or community with single-oneness. 

Thus, by judicious neglect, we get things, as we think, within 
our grasp; and that was our instinctive aim from the first. Neg- 
lecting exceptions, we get laws ; and we think we have eliminated 
what we call chance when we have simply refused to look at ir- 
recularities and give them due place and weight. 

Yet it may be that there are everywhere, both in men and in 
nature, hidden springs and fountains of activities essentially and 
absolutely incalculable ; that, in fact, there is such a thing as real 
freedom or spontaneity—real, and not merely “ phenomenal.” 
(The “ phenomenal freedom” that is offered us, like a stone for 
bread, is only the ignorance of impotence and slavery.) 

It may be very perplexing; it may even sometimes seem fit to 
put us to utter intellectual confusion, but we must put up with 
the uncertainty, for how can we establish that most desirable doc- 
trine of the Uniformity of the Course of Nature without omnis- 
cience? Yet without an unquestionable doctrine of uniformity 
and thoroughgoing determinism you cannot have a grand unitary 
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Being, “ Humanity,” nor a “social organism,” nor a universe 
perfectly continuous and all of a piece; and without such a uni- 
verse or all-inclusive objective unity, how can we have any single 
and sole, embracing and intimate subjective unity, like the deity 
of pantheism or monotheism ¢ 

Besides the emotional source of these factitious unities, there 
appears to be a reason for them in our intellectual constitution. 
Whatever the “I” may really be, in “I think, I feel, I know,” 
for us it appears a single simple something, which resists any at- 
tempt of reflection to break it up. So far as human thought and 
philosophy have as yet carried their disintegrating and disillu- 
sioning operations, they have not, except for a very few subtle 
minds, and for these only in occasional metaphysical moods, dis- 
possessed the “ me,” that feels, thinks and knows, of its perma- 
nent appearance of unity. It remains, to all intents and purposes, 
a real unit; and to it, as to a focus, all things converge and refer 
themselves in order to be known. The result is, that this subjec- 
tive unity of knowledge tends, when we are off our guard, to 
throw a false reflection or glamour of unity over its manifold ob- 
jects. But, though the many strings are tied in one knot and held 
in one hand, they are not one string. 

Again, we can only see or envisage things in what is appar- 
ently one and the same continuous Time and Space; and this also 
gives a spurious kind of objective unity to the several things seen 
or imaged together. But community is not unity; and because 
all things for us share alike in time and space, and perhaps have 
some other common property or ground, it does not follow that 
they may not be essentially and in themselves disparate and sepa- 
rate. 

Leaving these very general, and perhaps very elementary, con- 
siderations, let us take a few samples of spurious unity. Take 
“the social organism ” first—and along with it that milder and 
vaguer god, “ Humanity.” 

The phrase “ social organism” covers an attempt to picture so- 
ciety, or the assemblage of men and women, as one gigantic man 
or animal, which has its own laws of growth, goes its own way, 
and lives its own life. It is further supposed to be under rigid 
law, so that all it has done might be accounted for, and all it will 
do might be calculated on. And, if any one declares himself 
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unable to get beyond the notion of society as a collection of in- 
dividuals, or simply men and women living together, giving and 
taking and interchanging offices, he is told by one sect of phi- 
losophers, who are very prominent just now, that he is resting 
in what is a mere mechanical conception, and must raise himself 
to the level of “the category of organic unity!” Granting for 
the moment that such a conception of society is possible, it has 
still to be remembered that it is no reality, and, as a concept, has 
no real unity corresponding to it. It is objective, conceptual, 
ideal only, and the subjective realities remain as real and as 
many as ever. The many men and women cannot be transmuted 
by a figure of speech into one huge single organism. But even 
as a metaphorical conception, is it just and helpful to speak of 
the social organism, that lives and grows, like other organisms, 
according to special laws of its own—is it founded on any es- 
sential and vital resemblance between an animal, or even a plant, 
and a society of men? It may very well be contended that it is 
not. There is at least one fatal flaw in the analogy, and that is 
enough to make it useless and misleading. It is this: that, 
wheréas in an animal or real organism of any kind the parts or 
members are there for the whole, in society, on the other hand, 
the so-called whole is for the so-called parts or members sev- 
erally. Men are not for society, but society is for men. It is 
constituted by them and for themselves—each of them counting 
for one. Any assertion of proper individuality or freedom on 
the part of any member of an animal, if persisted in, means, in the 
long run, disease, death, corruption ; while any failure to assert 
individuality and freedom on the part of a member of society 
means, to that extent, an imperfection in the society. Aristotle 
appears to have felt that the analogy embodied in the modern 
phrase “social organism” had not even three legs to go on when 
he expressed a preference for the metaphor “ship of state” over 
that of “the body politic.” In society we are sailing on a joint 
venture, but each for his own good. Is it possible to think of any 
conscious being doing anything else? What every one always and 
only seeks is to go on living, and living more and more happily. 
Would not any other tendency in a living thing be simply suici- 
dal? Altruism, unbalanced and unmitigated, is felo-de-se. On 
the contrary, self-preservation and selffulfilment is the. law for 
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each and every one. The common good that we are told each of 
us ought to pursue is for each one of us reflected back to its focus 
in himself, and we cannot conceive ourselves pursuing it, except as 
indirectly our own highest good. It is a roundabout way of get- 
ting at our own happiness. Utilitarianism is, to use a phrase of 
the schools, Egoistic Eudemonism in sublime disguise. Round 
both the lesser circles of egotism and altruism there can always 
be drawn a wider and enclosing circle of Zgoism. When altruism 
has been so included, the sting of calumny is withdrawn, and 
there is no more occasion for the fine hypocrisy of disinterested- 
ness and self-forgetfulness and self-sacrifice; though, happily, 
these are impossibilities, except in’ pretence. 

But, if we must give up this fascinating and highly scientific 
conception of society as an organism, the loss is nut without its 
consvlations. For it is evident that the organism-notion lends 
itself much less readily to free, equal, friendly, and brotherly life, 
than to despotisms, whether of the Bismarckian kind, or of the 
many-headed sort, where the greatest number for its greatest 
happiness claims to use us up one by one. When it has been 
settled that society or the state is a great animal, it will not be 
difficult for such members or molecules as find themselves hap- 
pily situated in the head, or even it may be in the pineal gland, to 
justify their claim as monarchs and statesmen to rule and use the 
body politic, and every one of its members, according to the 
pleasure of their own will, and that without remedy or appeal. 
The Leviathan, whether of Cxsar or of the Caucus, might then eat 
up any one of us any day, and itis difficult to see what right the 
victim would have to complain ‘if it were done scientifically and 
philosophically in the name of the social organism that lives and 
grows and devours and assimilates, like other organisms, accord- 
ing to special laws of its own. 

The came kind of criticism may be applied to that milder-eyed 
idol, “ Humanity.” It isa grand conception, without doubt—even 
surpassing every other in grandeur—but let it never be forgotten 
that it is a mere conception. It is either an abstract noun ora 
noun of multitude—either an abstraction or a collection—and in 
no sense a real unity. It is not a reality, but an ideal. Taken as 
an ideal, which the real individual men and women consent to 
dream of and hope for—the perfect vision infinitely removed of 
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a harmonious, fully developed, and equipped society—as such it is 
good and eminently helpful ; a very valuable and effective kind 
of dream. 

But as somewhat already realized in any sense, and now here 
as a real unitary existent, and more real than the individuals, 
“ Humanity ” is almost, if not quite, as hurtful a delusion as the 
social organism. 

Though it does not suggest so plainly the same grinding inex- 
orable mechanism, it would easily lend itself to the establishment 
of a new kind of Papacy or hierarchy, which, in the sacred name 
of the god “ Humanity,” would arrange our lives for us, settle 
what we might do and study, and what we might not, and insist 
on contentment with our lot and caste. But we, on the other 
hand, want to live our own lives and go our own ways. We want 
to grow freely. We would be free—‘ anarchical,” if you will 
have it so; and we desire to go on freely experimenting. We 
resent the prospect of being clamped together, parcelled, and 
pigeon-holed in this doctrinaire fashion. For those who feel like 
this, there will be some comfort in the discovery that the august 
and “great being” Humanity is only another idol of our own 
invention and erection, another tyrannical unity of our own im- 
position. 

“The Universe,” again, is not even an idol that we have in- 
vented and set up. We only fancy we have. It is only flatus 
vocis, a name or sound which stands for nothing: either real or 
ideal. It merely marks our fadlure to discover, or invent, or con- 
ceive. To talk of it as already found or conceived is to assume 
omniscience, to claim that we know all that is to be known, or at 
least all the kinds of things knowable, that we have summed up 
all the infinite many ones, and discovered them to be all alike in 
origin, path, and goal ; that there is one principle, one order, neces- 
sity, or fate, and one end; and that so the mighty whole is really 
one, the “phenomenal” many are “noumenally” one, and, in 
fact, our single-block universe. 

Now, the uniformity of nature, and of the course of nature, is a 
very good hypothesis for all working purposes—for life and sci- 
ence ; but any attempt to make more of it than a maxim of pru- 
dence or habit of expectation, that sums up and gives effect to 
our past experience, has always issued in failure. Any attempt 
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to ground it on absolute certainty, or find a theoretical justification 
for it, begs the whole question. Here is one of these sophistieal 
attempts from a recent number of a philosophical journal. The 
uniformity of nature and of the course of nature means, that 
“the same that has happened will happen again under the same 
conditions; 7. ¢., A is A, the sum of the conditions is the sum 
of the conditions, the universe is the universe, whether taken in 
stasis or in flow, and whatever its content, known and unknown, 
and at whatever point of time, past or future, we suppose the in- 
stant of attention and conceptual arrest to occur.” 

This is the most palpable begging of the question at issue. To 
find the uniformity of nature and its course, in the conclusion, 
the writer has put the universe in the premise. But the universe 
is just the totality of uniform nature ; or, more precisely, it is an 
impossible attempt at naming concretely and in a kind of statu- 
esque way the abstract formula, that it is put forward to prove or 
justify ; and it presupposes the possibility of summing up the 
innumerable individual variants, and of afterwards resolving them 
into one single whole. 

A double impossibility! Again, it is a resolution of difference 
into identity, and so, Hegelianwise, contradicts the very principle 
of identity and non-contradiction (“ A is A”) which the demon- 
stration claims to found on. 

And, further, what has been summed up is therefore finished 
and finite; and if the metaphysician has got something totum 
teres atque rotundum, then, just because it is what it is, and abso- 
lute, it is not infinite, and the endless multifariousness of things 
is left outside it. There is no way out of these impassable straits 
for absolutists, whether Spencerian, Hegelian, or openly and hon- 
estly materialist. 
- Therefore, in practice and science, men must be content to be 
empirical and tentative, feeling their way, and, as Professor Bain 
wisely and modestly says, risking the future. In theory and 
philosophy, again, they must be content, with Hume and Mill, 
to be critical and sceptical, and prepared for surprises and varia- 
tions. 

- Variations are, as Darwin has taught us, a necessary presuppe- 
sition of development; and to eliminate them, or, what is the 
dame thing, to explain them away by referring them to the sum 
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of conditions, is to stay evolution and introduce stagnation in the 
place of movement, growth, and change. 

Casualty and incalculable spontaneity appear to be of the very 
essence of variations; and that Darwin declined to refer them 
for explanation to “the sum of the conditions” or a universal 
principle or unknowable single-block force, is a wise reserve 
and suspense that has the stamp of genius on it. He left it 
to others of less cautious, and perhaps of less penetrative, intel- 
lect, to attribute their occurrence to an anthropomorphic creator, 
or to a pantheism that moves and progresses by turning itself 
inside out. 

It is unnecessary to dwell long on the last example of factitious 
and idolatrous unity—namely, the deity of monotheism or panthe- 
ism—as it is obviously nothing but the universe turned outside in. 
If there is no single objective unity, then there can be no single 
and sole or supreme subjective unity. No universe, no deity— 
that is plain enough. 

About monotheism, in particular, it may be fairly said that 
whenever it attempts to make itself consistent and seat itself se- 
curely, it merges in pantheism, and pantheism is simply the out- 
side-in of the inside-out. 

But if, on the other hand, the monotheist seeks to avoid this 
absorption of his deity in an absolutely fatalistic spirit, which is 
merely the inner side of its own outside the universe, both equally 
under necessity and absolutely determined; and if to avoid doing 
so he is content to rest in popular and poetical anthropomorphism, 
claiming for his supreme entity freedom and spontaneity, after 
the fashion of a man—then the opponents of monotheism are at 
least. quite as much entitled to exercise their constructive imagina- 
tion, and poetically postulate, to account for what they find in man 
and nature, millions on millions, beyond numbering, of free enti- 
ties, springs of spontaneity, or inealoulable activity. 

Nor would this conception be exposed to the edge of Occam’s 
razor. It would not be a case of entities multiplied beyond neces- 
sity, for we have the experience of separateness, difference, con- 
trariety, and irregularity ; and each of us may with equal right 
claim individuality, freedom, and spontaneity for himself and for 
his fellows with the same right that the monotheist claims it. for 
his ideal, and with better. right, for how else is his god framed 
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than by projection of what he finds in himself against a screen of 
indefinitely great space and time? 

Polytheism is quite as reasonable a supposition or fancy, and 
more satisfactory, if you must have a theism. Indeed, the mono- 
theisms, that have succeeded, have made shift to get along by 
means of some kind of subordinate polytheism. 

Much more satisfactory—because you then have many unseen 
companions and comforters instead of one; you have stable society 
instead of the continual dread of absorption; you have what is 
evident and unmistakable poetry instead of pseudo-science ; and, 
best of all, you have removed the bane of theism when you have 
made the gods many, because you have destroyed monarchy in the 
unseen world, which is the mainstay of absolute monarchy and all 
sorts of despotism in this; and so you have made it possible to 
realize the idea of the republic. Monotheism and monarchy are 
for children. If we have grown up, we do not want paternal 
government and tutelage, either in the seen or the unseen world. 
We want brothers. And no form of unbrotherliness is more 
heartless and mischievous, whether so intended or no, than that 
which throws us over, in self-excuse for indolence or indifference, 
upon the loving kindness of a very problematical unseen father or 
providence. 

There is not space to enlarge on the advantages of rejecting 
once for all such fetiches as “social organism,” “humanity,” 
“universe,” and “deity.” They are endless, and very practical. 

Let us get rid of all these false gods, and try, if we must have 
poetry, to conceive of what we find in and around us to-day as 
the provisional result of the endless, infinitely varied experimenta- 
tion of countless free units of being. 

And, whether we choose to make this imaginative synthesis or 
no, we shall at least be rid of the main obstacles to our advance 
towards the far-removed ideal harmony and confraternity—that 
country which all wayfarers, under various disguises and names, 
really seek—the commonwealth and brotherhood of men. 

This, one may be permitted to hope, is that far-off event towards 
which we and all other beings are moving. 

It may be an ideal goal that is never to be reached. A final 
harmony and friendly community of all beings, wherein all dis- 
cords are resolved, is perhaps inconceivable. 


q 
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It may be even a contradiction in terms when taken as perfect, 
final, and attained. But attainment does not much matter. We 
may even console ourselves that, if it could be accomplished, it 
would be stagnation. 

Continual progress and approach is enough, and best. Melior- 
ism is the only possible optimism. Lessing never said anything 
more permanently and impressively true than that familiar and 
often-quoted saying of his about Truth. And what he said about 
truth, one might venture to say about Good and all conceivable 
ends; that they are better unended and unachieved; that the 
flight is always better for us than the perch, on which we might 
fall asleep forever. In endless seeking and finding of better and 
better consist our life, our happiness, our highest good. Perfect 
ness would paralyze us. Finality would kill us. Attained unity 
and equilibrium of any kind would undo us into nothingness. 
The half is always more than the whole. 





ANTHROPOLOGY OF IMMANUEL KANT. " 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY A, E. KROEGER. 
Part First.— ANTHROPOLOGICAL DIDACTIC. 


Concerning the Manner in which to cognize the Internal as well as the Externat 
of Man. 


Boox First.—Concernine THE Power or Cognition. 
(Continued from January number.) 


(c) CONCERNING THE DISEASES OF THE MIND. 


§ 48. The foremost division is, as has been already observed, 
that into crotchetiness (crickets), or hypochondria, and a perturbed 
mind, or mania. The German word for the former disease—Gril- 
len, crickets—is derived from the analogy in listening to the 
chirping sound of a cricket in the stillness of the night, which 
disturbs that repose of the mind necessary to induce sleep. (The 
English “ crotchet ” does exactly the same mischief.— 7ranslator.) 
Now, the disease of the hypochondriac consists in this: that cer- 
tain bodily sensations do not so much indicate a really existing 
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disease in the body as rather merely excite apprehensions of its 
existence ; and human nature is so constituted—a trait which the 
animal lacks—that it is able to strengthen or make permanent 
local impressions simply by paying attention to them, whereas 
an abstraction—whether produced on purpose or by other divert- 
ing occupations—lessens those impressions, or even effaces them 
altogether.’ In this manner hypochondria becomes the cause of 
our imagining ourselves inflicted by certain bodily diseases; and 
though the patient knows that they are merely imaginary, he yet 
cannot refrain from regarding them at times as something real. 
And, vice versa, a real bodily ailment (such as oppressiveness after 
having partaken of distending food) produces often imaginations of 
divers external events and business cares, that vanish immediately 
when completed digestion has dispersed the distention. The hy- 
pochondriac is a cricket-catcher—a phantast—of the most mis- 
erable description. He is obstinate in opposing all attempts to 
disprove his imaginary ailments, and always clings to the doctor, 
who has a wretched time with him, and cannot quiet him other- 
wise than as a child—by giving him bread-crumb pills instead of 
medicines. And if such a patient, who, from being everlastingly 
sickly, can never become really sick, looks to medical works for 
advice, he grows altogether insupportable, believing, as he does, 
that all the diseases of which he reads in the books are to be found 
in his body. One of the symptoms of this disease of the imagina- 
tion is the uncommon jollity, the lively wit, and the cheerful 
laughter to which the patient has often to give way, being thus 
the ever-changing play of his whims. A childishly anxious fear 
of the thought of death feeds this disease. Whoever cannot look 
beyond that death-thought with manly courage will never truly 
enjoy life. 

A condition of mind still on this side of a perturbed mind is 
. the sudden change of moods (raptus). An unexpected transition 
from one theme to another entirely different theme, which no one 
looked for. Sometimes it precedes that perturbation, which it 
announces; but often the mind is already so awry that these seiz- 


1T have noted in another work of mine that, by turning away our attention from 
certain painful sensations, and directing it upon any other object arbitrarily taken hold 
of by our thoughts, we can defend ourselves against them so far that they cannot break 
out into disease. 
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ures of rulelessness become its rule. Suicide is often merely the 
effect of a raptus. For the man who cuts his throat in the vio- 
lence of his excitement allows the doctor very patiently to sew it 
together again. 

Profound pondering (melancholia) may also be a mere imagi- 
nation of misery, which the darkly pondering self-tormentor cre- 
ates for himself. Though in itself it is not mental perturbation, 
it can easily become such. It is, however, a very misplaced, 
though often used, expression, to speak of a profoundly pondering 
mathematician—tor instance, Professor Hausen—when the idea 
desired to be conveyed is that of one profoundly thinking. 

§ 49. The delirious raving (delirium) of a waking person, in a 
feverish condition, is a bodily disease, and needs medical treat- 
ment. Only those persons on whom the physician perceives no 
such symptoms of disease are called insane, the word perturbed 
being but a milder expression. Hence, if some one has purposely 
caused a disaster, and it is questionable whether he is at all, or in 
what degree he is to be, blamed for it, and whether or not he was 
insane at the time of the commission of the deed, the court should 
not refer him to the medical faculty—the court itself being in- 
eompetent to decide upon such a case—but to the philosophical 
faculty. On this ground’ the question whether the accused, in the 
commission of his deed, was in possession of all the faculties of his 
understanding and judgment, is altogether of a psychological nat- 
ure ; and, although bodily crankiness of the soul-organs may be 
occasionally the cause of an unnatural violation of the sense of 
duty, which inhabits every man, still doctors and physiologists 
are not yet so far advanced as to be able to look so deeply into 
the machinery of man’s bodily organization that they can explain 
from it its application to so cruel an act, or—without an anatomy 
of the body—foresee it. Hence, medical jurisprudence (medicina 
Jforensis)—when the question arises whether the act of the accused 
was one of insanity, or committed in sound mind and upon delib- 
erate intention—is an interference with matters foreign to the 
science of law, matters of which the judge understands nothing, 


} TransLator’s Remarx.—There is an immense amount of meaning in this somewhat 
cumbersome sentence, which on that very account I have translated iu all its cumber-. 
@omeness. 
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and which, at any rate, he should, as not belonging to his own 
Sorwm, turn over to another faculty.’ 

§ 50. It is difficult to apply a systematic division of subjects 
into that which is essentially and incurably disorder. Besides, 
there is little use in spending one’s time on it, since the strength 
of the person cannot assist in the cure, as it can in the cure of 
bodily diseases. It is only the use of the person’s own mental 
powers that can accomplish the object desired, and all curative 
methods must necessarily be fruitless. Nevertheless, the science 
of anthropology—though, in this respect, it can be pragmatical 
only in an indirect way, that is to say, can only insist on nega- 
tives—demands that we should attempt, at least, a general sketch 
of this deepest, though in its own nature founded, degradation of 
mankind. We can divide insanity, in general, into tumultuous, 
methodic, and systematic insanity. 

1. Craziness (amentia) is the incapacity to put our representa- 
tions even into that connection which is necessary for the mere 
possibility of experience. In the insane asylums the female sex 
is, by reason of its talkativeness, especially subject to this disease ; 
that is, to intersperse with their narration so many productions of 
their lively imaginations that nobody can understand what they 
really wish to say. This first class of insanity is tumultuous. 

2. Madness (dementia) is that perturbation or disorder of the 
mind wherein everything which the mad person says—though it 
be conformable to the formal laws of thinking necessary for the 
possibility of experience—is, nevertheless, the product of purely 
self-nade representations; but, by a falsely poetizing power of 
imagination, considers the latter to be actual perceptions. To 
this class of mad people belong those who imagine that they have 
everywhere enemies; who watch the features, words, and other 


1 Thus, for instance, a certain judge, having on trial a woman who had been con. 
demned to prison, and on that account had in sheer despair killed her child, declared 
her insane, and hence exempt from death-punishment. “For,” argued he, “a person 
who draws true conclusions from false premises is insane. Now, that woman has made 
it her principle of action that penitentiary punishment is an ineradicable dishonor, 
worse than death” (which principle is surely wrong). ‘‘ And from this premise she 
concluded that she would do something to deserve the death penalty.. Hence she was 
insane, and, consequently, exempt from the death penalty.” But on the basis of such 
an argument it would be easy to declare all criminals insane—persons whom we might 
properly enough pity and cure, but should never punish. 
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indifferent actions of others, and believe them to be intended for 
themselves, and to be traps set for themselves. 

Often these persons, in their unfortunate craze, are so sharp- 
witted in the interpretation of that which other people do uncon- 
cernedly, that we would be forced to pay all possible honor to 
their mental acuteness if we could only trust to the truth of their 
data. 

I have never seen an instance of a cure effected on a person 80 
diseased, for the disease is a peculiar disposition to rave rationally. 
Nevertheless, they must not be counted as belonging to the Hos- 
pital-Insane; for, being anxious only for their own safety, without 
putting others into danger, they need not be locked up for the sake 
of public security. 

This second class of insanity is methodical. 

3. Insanity (insania) is a disordered, or perturbed, power of 
judgment, whereby the mind is kept in suspense by analogies, 
which are confounded with the conceptions of things similar to 
each other, and whereby the power of imagination causes a play 
of the connection of dissimilar things, like unto that of the under- 
standing, as the real universal under which the latter representa- 
tions were subsumed. The thus mentally diseased are usually 
very jolly, rave absurdly, and please themselves in the enjoyment 
of so extensive a relation of conceptions which, in their opinion, 
rhyme together. An insane person of this description is beyond 
cure, since he, like poesy in general, is creative, and, by reason of 
manifoldness, entertaining. This third class of insanity, though 
methodical, is only fragmentary. 

4. Crankiness (vesania) is the disease of a perturbed reason. 
The mentally diseased patient flies beyond the whole ladder of 
experience, and searches after principles which may be utterly 
beyond the test of experience, and believes that thus he compre- 
hends the Incomprehensible. He is able to grasp the invention 
of how to square a circle; he has full hold of the perpetuum 
mobile ; he can Jay open the supernatural forces of nature, and 
realize the mystery of the trinity. He is the quietest of all hos- 
pital patients, and is, by reason of his in itself secluded specula- 
tion, farthest removed from madness, seeing that, in his complete 
self-sufficiency, he overlooks all the difficulties of investigation. 
This fourth class of insanity might be called systematical. 
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For this reason: There is in this latter class of mental aberration 
not only disorder and divergence from the rule of the use of reason, 
but also positive unreason—that is, another rule, an entirely differ- 
ent stand-point, which the mind is called to oceupy, and from which 
it looks upon all things differently, finds itself carried away from 
the sensorium commume, which is requisite for the unity of the 
life (of the animal) into a far remote place. Hence the word 

Verrueckung (craziness), which signifies to be pushed out of one 
place into another entirely different place. Even as a hilly land- 
scape, when sketched from a bird’s point of view, occasions a judg- 
ment qnite different from that which you would pass when view- 
ing it from the level. True, the soul does not find or see itself in 
another place—for the soul cannot perceive itself in its place in 
space, siuce otherwise it would be able to contemplate itself as an 
object of its external sense, whereas it can be to itself an object 
only of the internal sense—but we thus explain, as well as we 
ean, the so-called craziness. But it is remarkable that the forces 
of a disordered mind thus frame themselves into systematic order, 
and that nature tries to bring a connecting link even into un- 
reason, in order that the thinking faculty may not remain unoc- 
cupied, if not objectively for a true cognition of things, at least 
subjectively for the purposes of animal life. 

On the other hand, an attempt to observe one’s self in a condi- 
tion—produced voluntarily by physical means—which approaches 
that of insanity, in order thereby to arrive at a better understand- 
ing of the involuntary, evidences reason enough to investigate the 
causes of the phenomenon. But it is dangerous to make experi- 
ments with the mind, and to cause it to become diseased to a cer- 
tain degree in order to observe it and investigate its nature by 
the phenomena which may there be found. 

Thus, Hetmont says, that, after having taken a certain dose of 
‘‘napell ”—a poisonous root—he felt as if he thought in his stom- 
ach. Another physician gradually increased his doses of camphor 
until it seemed to him as if all things on the street were in a state 
of great confusion. Many people have experimented with opium 
to such an extent that they finally felt their minds weaken when- 
ever they neglected to use this stimulant of their brain. An ar- 
tificially produced state of insanity may very easily become a true 


. one. 
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Desvuttory Remarks. 


§ 51. Together with the development of the germs of propaga- 
tion we find the germ of insanity, which also is inheritable. It 
is dangerous to marry into families where even one person has 
been so affected. For, no matter how many children a married 
couple may have had who have not had this taint—because, for 
instance, they took after their father, grandfather, or other pater- 
nal ancestors—still, if the mother has had only one insanely 
tainted child (no matter how free she is herself from the taint), 
she will at one time give birth to a child which, taking after the 
mother, as one can see by the bodily resemblance, will show this 
inherited trace of insanity. 

Often people pretend that they can point out the accidental 
cause of this disease, and hence view it not as inherited, but as 
acquired. ‘‘ Zove made him crazy,” they say of one person; 
“ Pride made him insane,” they say of another; and of a third 
they will even say, “ He studied too much.” 

Now, to fall in love with a person of high rank, whom it is the 
greatest absurdity to ask in marriage, is not the cause but the effect 
of insanity; and, so far as pride is concerned, the presumption of 
an insignificant person to require others to bow down to him and 
to assume haughty airs towards those others, presupposes an in- 
sanity without which he would never have exhibited such conduct. 

So far as too much studying’ is concerned, finally, I think there 
is little need of apprehension and of warning young men. In that 
matter youth needs spurs rather than reins. Even the most violent 
and protracted exertion in this respect—though it may tire out the 
mind so as even to make a man detest science—cannot put the 
mind out unless, indeed, it was previously disordered by finding, 
for instance, an attraction in mystical books and revelations that 

pass common understanding, This applies also to an inclination 
‘to devote one’s self entirely to the reading of books that have re- 
ceived a certain holy consecration simply on that account, and 


1 The overtrading of merchants, which leads them to branch off into extravagant plans 
beyond their powers, is a common phenomenon. But anxious parents need have no 
fear that the diligence of their children may be over-exerted if their head is otherwise 
in a healthy condition. Nature itself has provided against such overstocking of knowl- 
edge by causing students to feel a disgust at things over which they have brooded to 
excess, and at the same time in vain. 


XVI—26 
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without paying attention to their moral teachings; a tendency 
for which a certain author has invented the expression: “ He is 
scripture mad.” 

Whether there is any distinction between general insanity (de- 
lirium generale) and the insanity which sticks to a specific object 
(delirium circa objectum), I doubt. Jrrationality—which is some- 
thing positive, and not mere absence of reason—is just like Ra- 
tionality—a simple Form into which objects can be fitted, and 
both have, therefore, a character of generality. But when this in- 
sane tendency at last breaks out, which generally occurs suddenly, 
then the insane person thereafter raves especially on whatever 
first chances to strike the mind, since the newness of the impres- 
sion takes a firmer hold than do the impressions of subsequent 
occurrences. 

People also say of a man whose head has gone astray: “ He 
has passed the dine /” just as if a person who for the first time 
passes the equator were in danger of losing his senses. But this 
is a misunderstanding. What those people wish to say is this: 
“That snob, who expected to fish gold without much exertion 
simply by a voyage to India, sketches out his plans, as a real fool, 
even on this side of the line; but during the execution of his 
plan the incipient craziness increases, and on his return shows 
itself in its full development, even though fortane may have been 
kind to him.” 

Suspicions that there is something the matter with the mind 
fall even upon those who talk aloud to themselves, or whe are 
caught gesticulating when alone in their rooms. This is still more 
the case when such persons believe themselves specially favored or 
haunted, or admitted into converse with higher beings; but does 
not apply when they, perhaps, hold other saintly men open to these 
supernatural contemplations, but except themselves, and perhaps 
even do not entertain a desire to participate in such a gift. 

The only general mark of insanity is the loss of common sense 
(sensus communis), and the logical obstinacy (sensus privatus) 
which supplants it—as when, for instance, a person sees in broad 
daylight a burning candle on his table which no one else sees, or 
hears a voice which no one else hears. For it is a subjective, nec- 
essary test of the correctness of our judgments in general, and 
hence of the health of our understanding, that we should apply 
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the same test to the wnderstanding of others, and that we should 
therefore not zsolate our judgment, and yet at the same time pass 
it for public judgment. This is the reason why the prohibiting of 
books that are based merely on theoretical opinions (and especially 
if they have no influence at all on legal doing or not-doing) of. 
fends humanity. For by such prohibition government takes away 
from us, if not the only, at least the most extensive and effective 
means to correct our own thoughts, which we do promulgate pub- 
licly, in order to see whether they agree with the thoughts of 
others; since otherwise something purely subjective—for instance, 
habit or inclination—might be very easily taken for objective, 
which really constitutes the appearance, of which men say that 
it cheats, or rather which induces men to cheat themselves in the 
application of a rule. 

A man who does not bother himself at all in this respect, but 
has made up his mind to follow his own private bent of mind 
without acknowledging the common sense as valid—even though 
it should be altogether in an opposite direction—is given over 
to a play of thoughts, wherein he acts and judges, not as in a 
world common with others, but (as in a dream) in a world of his 
own. 

Sometimes this may appear only in the expressions, wherewith 
an otherwise clear-minded head tries to communicate his external 
impressions to others in a manner that they do not conform to the 
common sense, but retain his individual notion. For instance, 
the talented author of the “Oceana,” Mr. Harrington, had the 
notion that his exhalations (effuvia) burst from his skin in the 
shape of flies. Now, this may well have originated in electric 
effects upon a body so surcharged, of which phenomenon, indeed, 
people claim to have had some practical experience ; and he may, 
therefore, have intended merely to indicate thereby a similarity 
between his feeling and that origin, but on no account a perception 
of those flies. : 

Insanity accompanied with raving—(rabies) which is an affec- 
tion of anger against a true or imaginary object that makes one 
insusceptible against all external impressions—is simply a cross- 
breed of a disturbance, which oftener looks more terrible than it 
really is in its consequences, and which is not rooted as the parox- 
ysm in a feverish sickness, but rather excited by material causes, 
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and can often be alleviated by the physician through means of a 
single dose of medicine. 


Concerning the Talents Belonging to the Faculty of Cognition. 

§ 52. TaLent—a natural gift—signifies that pre-eminence of 
the Faculty of cognition which does not depend upon teaching, 
but upon the natural disposition of the subject. Those talents 
are productive wit (ingenium strictius sc. materialiter dictum), 
sagacity, and originality in thinking, or genius. 

Wit is either of a comparing character (ingenium comparans) 
or argumentative (ingeniwm argutans). Wit pairs or assimilates 
heterogeneous conceptions, which often lie far apart, according to 
the law of the power of imagination (of association). It is a pe- 
culiar faculty of assimilating which belongs to the understanding, 
as the faculty of cognizing things in general, in so far as it gives 
us the objects of our generalizations. Afterwards wit needs the 
faculty of judgment in order to subsume the particular under the 
general, and to apply the faculty of thinking for the purpose of 
cognition. We cannot learn to be witty, whether in speech or in 
writing, by the mechanism and forcing of schools; but wit, as a 
special talent, belongs to the Liberality of our disposition in the 
interchange of thoughts (veniam damus petimusque vicissim), a 
quality of the understanding which it is difficult to explain. It 
is a sort of affability on the part of the understanding, which con- 
trasts with the severity of the faculty of judgment (judicium 
discretwwum) in the application of the general to the particular— 
the conception of the kind to that of the species—which faculty of 
judgment retrenches the faculty of assimilation as well as the dis- 
position to exercise it. 


Concerning the Specifie Distinction between Comparing and Ar- 
gumentative Wit. 
(@) CONCERNING PRODUCTIVE WIT. 

§ 53. It is pleasant, popular, and exhilarating to discover simi- 
larities between dissimilar subjects and to create subject-matter 
for the understanding in order to make its conceptions general, 
which is precisely what wit does. The faculty of judgment, on 
the contrary, which limits the sphere of conceptions and helps 
rather to correct than to extend them, is, to be sure, mentioned 
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and recommended with great respect; but then it is serious, se- 
vere, and restrictive in regard to the freedom of thought. Conse- 
quently it is unpopular. The doing or not-doing of comparing 
wit is rather play; but the doing or not-doing of the power of 
judgment is business. The former is a flower of youth ; the latter 
a mature fruit of age. A person who combines both in one men- 
tal product, and in a rather higher degree, is called an ingenious 
man (perspicaw). 

Wit runs after conceits ; judgment works to obtain insights. 
Considerateness (watchful care) is a burgomaster-virtue (a disposi- 
tion to protect and govern a city in accordance with law, under 
the supreme command of the castle). But the great author of 
the “System of Nature,” Buffon, was by his countrymen accred- 
ited with boldness (hardi), regardless of the objections that might 
be raised by the faculty of judgment, although his daring venture 
looks somewhat like immodesty or frivolity. Wit is more in search 
after the froth ; judgment after the nutriment beneath. To insti- 
tute a chase after witty sayings—bons mots—such as the Abbot 
Trublet promulgated in great number, and thereby put wit on the 
rack—gives rise to empty minds, but disgusts, in course of time, 
the more cultured persons. Such minds are inventive in fash- 
tons; that is, in accepted rules of conduct, which please only by 
their newness ; and before they are brought into general wse must 
be changed for other forms that are just as transitory. 

Wit using puns is shallow ; and mere broodingness (micrology) 
of the faculty of judgment is pedantic. Humorous wit* signifies a 
wit which arises from a tendency of the mind towards the para- 
dowical. In this case the mien and tone are altogether serious, 
and yet you see lurking behind them the roguish intent, whose 
only ambition is to make some one—or, mayhap, his own opin- 
ion—subject to laughter. This is done by giving undue landa- 
tion to the opposite of what ought to meet approval (Persiflage). 
Let me instance Swift’s “ Art to Crawl in Poetry ” or Butler’s 
“‘ Hudibras.” This sort of wit, which endeavors to make the 
contemptible still more contemptible by sheer force of contrast, is 
very exhilarating by the surprise of the unexpected; but it is, 
after all, simply play and shallow witticism, like that of Voltaire ; 
whereas that kind of wit which clothes true and important prin- 


* Launigkeit. 
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ciples in the garb of a disguise, as Youne does in his Satires, may 
be called a sledge-hammer wit, since it means business, and excites 
more admiration than enjoyment. 

A proverb (proverbium) is not a really witty saying (bon mot), 
for it is a formula which has become general, and expresses a 
thought that is perpetuated by imitation, and may have been 
witty enough in the mouth of the first one who uttered it. Hence, 
the speaking by means of proverbs is the language of the com- 
mon people, and shows a thorough lack of wit in the intercourse 
of the more polite world. 

It is very true that profundity is not a matter of wit; but in 
so far as wit may be a vehicle, or hull, for reason, or for the 
handling of the morally practical ideas of reason, we may well 
distinguish between profound and shallow wit. For instance, in 
Watuer’s “ Life” we find a specimen of the, as they are called, 
remarkable sayings of Samuet Jounson concerning women: “ Un- 
doubtedly he praised many whom he would have hesitated to 
marry, and probably married one whom he would have been 
ashamed to praise.” The only thing to be admired here is the 
playfulness of the antithesis; but reason gains nothing thereby. 
But, whenever the problem touched questions of reason, his friend, 
BoswEL, could not coax even a single one of those oracular say- 
ings out of him—of which he was in constant search—which 
might have betrayed the least sign of wit. On the contrary, 
everything that he uttered concerning sceptics in point of re- 
ligion, or the powers of a government, or human freedom in gen- 
eral, turned out—as was to be expected, in view of his naturally 
inherent and constantly fostered despotism—to be a clownish 
brutality, which his admirers prefer to call gruffness," Lut which 
really proved his great lack of uniting, in one and the same 
thought, wit with profundity. It also seems, indeed, as if the 
men of influence, who paid no heed to his friends when they 
pushed him for Parliament as an exceptionally fitted person, 
were likewise lacking in appreciating his talents. For that sort 


1 Boswet tells that, when a certain lord, in his presence, expressed his regret that 
Jounson had not had a better education, Barerr: said: ‘‘ No, no, my lord; no matter 
what you had done with him, he would always have remained a bear.” “ Ah, well, 
a dancing bear!” said the other. And a third one, Jonnson’s friend, who wished to 
soften the dictum, said: “‘ He has nothing of the bear about him but the skin.” 
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of wit which suffices for the composition of the dictionary of a 
language does not, on that account, suffice to awaken and revive 
those ideas of reason that are necessary for an insight into im- 
portant matters of business. 

Modesty enters of itself into the soul of any one who feels 
himself qualified for such business matters ; and distrust in his own 
talents, with a conviction that he ought not to decide for himself, 
but also take into consideration the judgment of others—this 
was a quality which Jonson never possessed.’ 


(b) CONCERNING SAGACITY, OR THE GIFT OF INVESTIGATION. 


§ 54. In order to discover or detect something which lies con- 
cealed either in ourselves or otherwhere, we need often a special 
talent, which tells us how to investigate properly. It is a natu- 
ral gift to judge off-hand (judicit previt) as to where truth 
might possibly be found; to get at the trace of things, and to 
make use of the slightest signs of relationship to discover or in- 
vent that of which we have been in search. The logic of the 
schools teaches us nothing on this point. But Bacon of Verulam 
gave us, in his Organon, a magnificent example of the method by 
which we might discover, through experiments, the concealed 
quality of the things of nature. But even this example does not 
suffice, does not give us the needed advice, as to how we ought to 
proceed according to fixed laws, and how we ought to manage so 
as to investigate luckily ; for we must always in these cases pre- 
suppose something, must commence with an hypothesis, from 
which we have determined to begin our excursion ; and this must 
be done, according to certain indications, in accordance with cer- 
tain principles. Now, the great trouble is to find how those prin- 
ciples are to be scented out. For it is avery bad way of indicat- 
ing the proper mode of investigation by giving advice to “ go it 
blind,” and trusting to good luck to expect to find a mineral mine 
wherever sporadic mineral indications are found. And yet there 
are people who have a talent of tracing the treasures of knowledge 
without having learned how to do so, and just as if they had a 


“1 Transtator’s Note.—Nearly all German writers of Kanr’s time express pretty 
nearly the same view of Dr. Jonnson, holding him to be a very shallow, dictatorially 
minded man, with no claim to the reverence of his fellow littératewrs which English 
writers generally seem to pay him. 
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divining rod in their hands. Hence, of course, they cannot teach 
the mode to others. They can only show how they themselves do 
it; it being a natural gift. 


(c) CONCERNING THE ORIGINALITY OF THE FAOULTY OF COGNITION, 
OR OF GENIUS. 


§ 55. To invent something is a matter quite different from dis- 
covering something. For the thing that we discover is supposed 
to have had previous existence, only that it was not known—as 
when Columbus discovered America. But that which some one 
invents—as, for instance, gunpowder—was not at all known be- 
fore the artist who made the invention.’ Either may be a merit. 
Again, we may jind something which we do not seek at all, and 
then there is no merit whatever. 

Now, this talent of invention is called genius. Hence, this 
name always pertains only to an artist—that is, to one who knows 
how to make something, and not to one who merely knows much. 
Moreover, it must be an artist who does not merely imitate, but 
who produces his works originally. Finally, it must be an artist 
whose products are models—that is, deserve to be imitated. 

Hence, the genius of a man is the “ exemplary originality of his 
talents” in regard to this or the other kind of products of art. 
Hence, also, we sometimes call a mind, which evinces such a dis- 
position, a genius, in which case this latter word does not stand 
merely for the natural gift of a person, but also for the person 
itself. 

To be a genius in many branches of art constitutes a vast ge- 
nius—for instance, Leonardo da Vinct. 

The real field for genius is that of the Power of Imagination ; 
for this power is creative, and stands, less than any of our other 
faculties, under the compulsion of rule, and is on that very account 
the more susceptible to originality. 

It is true that the mechanism of instruction is harmful to the 
growth of a genius—that is, so far as its originality is concerned— 


1 Gunpowder was known long before the time of the monk Schwarz, and was used 
already in the siege of Algeziras. Its invention seems to belong to the Chinese. Thus 
it may be that the German monk, getting hold of some of that powder, sought to ana- 
lyze it by extracting the saltpetre, etc., and that he hence merely discovered, but did 
not invent it. 
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since that instruction compels the student to imitate. But each 
art needs, after all, certain mechanical fundamental rules, namely, 
such as shall make the work of art interpretative of the idea which 
it is to express. In other words, art demands ¢ruth in the repre- 
sentation of the object which the artist has in mind. Now, this 
must be acquired by studying with all the strictness of a school, 
and is certainly an effect of imitation ; and to relieve the artist’s 
power of imagination also from this compulsion, and to allow him 
to let his peculiar talent work even in violation of nature and 
against all rules, this may, perchance, result in an original mad- 
ness; but it certainly cannot be held up as a model, and can, 
therefore, not be classified with genius. 

Mind (Geist) is the animating principle in man. In the French 
language Mind and W7¢ bear the same name—Zsprit. In the Ger- 
man language it is different. Wesay: a speech, a book, or a lady 
in society, etc., is beautiful, but shows no intellect. In such a 
case, the possession of Wit does not come into consideration ; for 
one may get sick of wit, because its effect leaves behind nothing 
that is permanent. If any of the above-named subjects or per- 
sons are to be called intellectual, they must excite interest, and 
this they must excite by means of zdeas. For ideas put the power 
of imagination in motion, which perceives a vast sphere for the 
éxercise of such conceptions. How would it do, then, to substi- 
tute for the French word génie the German words original intel- 
lect? for at present our nation allows itself to be persuaded that 
the French have a peculiar word for this special intellectual gift, 
which we have not in our own language, but are obliged to borrow 
of them, although the French themselves have had to borrow it 
from the Latin language (genius), which really signifies nothing 
else than original intellect.’ 

But the reason why this exemplary originality of talent is en- 
dowed with that mystical name of genius is that the man, whose 
gift it is, cannot explain its outbreaks to himself, nor account to 
himself how he came in possession of an art which he had no op- 
portunity to acquire. For invisibility (of cause to an effect) is a 
necessary adjunct of the conception of a'spirit, or intellect (a 


1 This paragraph can be of interest and understood only by those who are acquainted 
with the German language. I thought it best, however, not to strike,it out.— 7rans- 
lator, 
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genius, which was adjoined to the so-gifted man even at his birth), 
whose inspiration he merely follows, as it were. But in such cases 
the mental powers must be moved harmoniously by means of the 
power of imagination, since otherwise they would not animate, 
but merely cross each other; and this can be achieved only by 
the natural disposition of the so-gifted man. Hence, genius may 
also be called the talent “ by means of which nature prescribes to 
art its rules.” 

§ 56. We need not stop here to discuss whether the world is 
specially benefited by men of great genius, because they often 
point out new paths and open new views; or whether mechanical 
minds—though having created no new epochs—have not, after 
all, with their every-day common sense, always progressing slowly 
by means of the walking-stick and measurement of experience, 
done more in behalf of the growth of arts and sciences ; especi- 
ally as they never created disturbances, though they never called 
forth admiration. But one class of them, called men of genius 
(though better named monkeys of genius), have recently crept in 
under that advertising sign which uses the language of minds 
extraordinarily favored by nature, declares all laborious learning 
and investigating to be bungling work, and believes it has grasped 
the essence of all science by one stretch of its hands, though it 
pretends to deal it out concentrated in small but powerful doses.* 
This class, like the class of quacks and advertising doctors, is very 
injurious to progress in scientific and moral culture whenever its 
members decide on matters of religion, politics, and morals in an 
unappealable tone from the heights of their throne of wisdom, and 
thus try to cover up the poverty of their intellect. How else can 
they be answered than by our laughing at them, and patiently 
pursuing our path with industry, order, and clearness, without 
paying attention to their jugglery ? 

§ 57. Genius also seems—according to the differences of national 
dispositions, and of the soil on which it is born—to have various 
different germs in itself, and to develop them differently. With 
the Germans, it strikes out more in the root ; with the Italians, in 


1 This refers more especially to the Scne:tive manner of ignoring all exact sciences 
and knowledge, substituting in place of it a very cheap method of arbitrary generaliz- 
ing.— Translator. 
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the crown ; with the French, in the blossoms ; and with the Eng- 
lish, in the fruzt. 

Again, the wniversal mind, which understands all sciences of 
whatever kind, must be distinguished from genius, which is inven- 
tive. The former may be inventive in regard to what still may be 
learned ; that is, a person of such a mind must have an historical 
knowledge of ali that has been heretofore done on the fields of all 
sciences. He must be a polyhistor, like Julius Cas. Scaliger, 
for instance. But the man of genius has a mind not so much of 
extensive as of intensive greatness, making an epoch in whatsoever 
he undertakes. Thus Wewton and Letbnitz. The architectonic 
mind, which has a methodical insight into the connection of all 
sciences, and how they support each other, is only a subaltern, and 
yet not a common genius. 

But there is also a gigantic learnedness, which, however, is at 
the same time often cyclopian—namely, lacking one eye. This is 
the learning of true philosophy, which endeavors to utilize this 
mass of historical knowledge—the freight of a hundred camels— 
for the purposes of pure reason. 

The mere “ nature-taught ” men (éléves de la nature—autodidac- 
ti) may also, it is true, in some instances, pass as men of genius, be- 
cause they have thought out by themselves things that, to be sure, 
had been thought out before by others, and who are men of genius 
in matters that in themselves are not matters of genius. Thus, 
for instance, in Switzerland, there are many inventors in the 
branch of mechanical arts. But a precocious, marvellous child 
(ingentum precox) like Hetecker, of Lubeck, or Baratizr, of 
Halle, is of an ephemeral existence, a departure of nature from 
her rules, a rarity for the cabinet of a naturalist. Their prema- 
ture ripeness we may, perhaps, admire; but it also often causes 
those who helped to advance them to repent from the bottom of 
their hearts. 


Since, after all, the whole use of our faculty of cognition, even 
in its theoretical branch, stands for its advancement in need ot 
reason, as furnishing the rule, in accordance with which alone 
such an advancement can take place, we may sum up the claim 
which reason makes upon that faculty in the following three ques- 
tions, which are framed in correspondence with the three faculties : 
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The Understanding asks: What do I want ?' 

Judgment asks: What is the object ? 

Reason asks: What is the result ? 

The minds of men are very different in their ability to reply to 
these three questions. The first question requires only a clear 
mind, which understands itself; and this natural gift is pretty 
common where there is any kind of culture, especially when atten- 
tion is called to it. It is much more rare to have the second ques- 
tion answered properly, for there are many ways of determining 
its conception, and, seemingly, to solve its problem; and the ques- 
tion arises, therefore: Which is the answer that alone is exactly 
fitting? (For instance, in conducting court trials, or in resolving 
upon certain plans of action.) There is here a certain talent of 
choosing the exactly right course (judicium discretivum), which 
is very desirable, but also very rare. The lawyer, who comes 
into court with many arguments in favor of his point, makes it 
very difficult for the judge to decide, since he himself is only 
groping around; but if, after having explained what he wants, he 
knows how to hit the point—for there is only one—then the mat- 
ter is quickly settled, and the decision follows, as a matter of 
course. 

The understanding is positive, and scatters the darkness of 
ignorance; the power of judgment is more negative, to avoid 
errors that arise from the gloam which surrounds objects. Reason 
stops the source of errors (prejudices), and thus makes understand- 
ing secure, by establishing the universality of principles. Book- 
learning increases knowledge, it is true, but does not extend the 
conception and insight unless reason is added. Reason, however, 
must be still further distinguished from arguing, which is a mere 
play with experiments in the use of reason, without following the 
laws of reason. Thus, if the question is put, whether I ought to 
believe in ghosts? I may, in many ways, argue on the possibility 
of ghosts; but reason prohibits me from assuming their possibility 
superstitiously—that is, without any principle of explaining the 
phenomenon according to the laws of experience. 

Through the great diversity of minds; through the manner in 


1 This is here to be understood only theoretically, as signifying: What do I want to 
assert as true? 
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which they view the same objects, and even each other, differ- 
ently; through their rubbing against each other, and, finally, 
through their combination, as well as their separation—nature pro- 
duces a marvellous spectacle of an infinite diversity upon the stage 
of the observers and thinkers worth their closest attention. The 
following maxims, which have already been mentioned as leading 
to wisdom, may be put forth as unchangeable commands for the 
class of thinkers : 

1. Self-thinking. 

2. In communicating with other men, always to think (put) 
one’s self in place of the other. 

3. Always to think in harmony with one’s self. 

The first principle is negative (nullius addictus jurare in verba 
magistri), a mode of thinking which is free from all compulsion ; 
the second is positive, a liberal mode of thinking, which conforms 
itself to the modes of thinking of others; the third, finally, is a 
consequent (logical) mode of thinking. Of each of these modes 
Anthropology can furnish examples—more, however, of their op- 
posites. 

The most important revolution in the inner heart of man is 
“his exit from his self-incurred minority [or subjection].” For, 
while up to that time others thought for him, he merely imitat- 
ing or following a leading-string, he now dares to advance on the 
pathway of experience with his own feet, though at first only in a 


tottering sort of way. 
[2nd of First Book.} 





THE SOURCES AND FACULTIES OF COGNITION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE POLISH OF E. TRENTOWSKI (FROM FIRST VOLUME OF HIS “LoGIC’’) 
BY I, PODBIELSKI, ; 


( Continued.) 

Between our empirical selfhood and the empirical universal 
truth and knowledge stand the senses. They belong both to us 
and to nature; therefore they strike their roots in us [%. ¢., in the 
spiritual], but turn towards nature all their power, and seize upon 
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externality only. Without them, man would not become the con- 
sciousness of nature; without them, nature would not have its con- 
sciousness in time. The senses are the magical window through 
which our selfhood looks out of its dwelling upon all the universe, 
and loses itself in its infinitude; through which, again, all nature, 
looking back into our selfhood, contracts its infinitude into one 
focus, and comes to its consciousness, to its Word. 

Our body is one and the same with matter, matter being the 
body of all existence. But our body is the most perfectly devel- 
oped matter—the flower of matter. It is no wonder, then, that it 
became the dwelling of a divine individuality, and came to be en- 
dowed with senses capable of being the mirror of all matter. 
Seeing something, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching it, we 
bring the object to our consciousness, and we know at once it and 
ourselves. An object, forcing itself into our selfhood through the 
senses, makes upon us an impression. This impression is our con- 
sciousness and its consciousness, it is an empirical cognition. 
God’s empiricism, diffused throughout nature, and our empiricism, 
whether we regard them as self-evident, or as a result of inference, 
become here the same knowledge. Yet it is not the subject-objec- 
tivity [¢. e., consciousness in which subject is also object] of cogni- 
tion, because in this neither our spirit nor its object plays the least 
part. In this is found only the equation between the empirical 
selfhood and matter, or between an object in us and an object 
without; therefore the object-objectivity. The empirical cognition 
expresses this: object = object. Sense is a multiplicity in itself, 
because it is seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching; there- 
fore it is the entrance to the multiplicity of all existence—that is, 
the gate standing open to divisible matter and space. There are 
as many separate mirrors for the universe as separate senses; from 
that number of sides the external truth and knowledge look 
through these senses into us. Every impression received by a 
sense is the mirrored picture of an object, and, in the same sense, 
it is object itself, dissolved in its own consciousness and becoming 
aword. The impressions (sensationes, Hindriicke) which the ob- 
ject stamps on our selfhood are called sensations, from sensus, 
in Latin. Perception (sensus internus, die Vorstellungskraft) is 
the inward focus of all the senses in the empirical selfhood, and 
representations ( percepta, representationes, Vorstellungen) are the 
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work of this perception. Perception is the inward sense. What 
this or that sense seizes upon, instantly conveys it to the percep- 
tion, in which impressions change into representations. Percep- 
tion is the forge of representations, and it is entirely an empirical 
faculty. We can perceive only what is the object cf our senses, 
what has become an impression on our senses. Perception and 
the senses are the same, at least essentially. As impressions, so are 
representations ; on the one side is their object, and on the other 
are the senses, and perception in the middle, which receives their 
difference and converts it into indifference. 

Impression, representation, and object are the same. The 
sensuous object in impression and representation attains to the 
seeing of its own being—that is, to its consciousness. Impressions 
and representations constitute the entire immeasurable nature 
[repeated] in the human selfhood. The senses and perception are 
the bridge binding the empirical selfhood with nature. Over 
this bridge goes the selfhood into nature, and nature into the 
selfhood. If we have sound senses and sufficiently trained percep- 
tion, we shall receive into us external truth and knowledge, as a 
holy communion, worthily—that is, without error and falsehood. 
Neither the senses nor perception can err, because they are the 
mirror of the external world, perfectly formed by God himself. 
Illusions happen here, therefore, only when the obscure and unscien- 
tific thought explains the true phenomena of nature falsely. The 
sun rises and sets for the senses. It is an empirical truth. But 
the conception of this truth—that is, the cause of this phenomenon 
—already transcends the limits of the senses. Each sense, together 
with perception, perceives nothing more than the being itself. It 
has the right tosay: ‘ This or that is here or now.” It recognizes 
the form, the attributes, and the qualities of a thing, for all that is 
in the thing. But what this thing is in its essence it never will 
investigate, for it does not see either its inwardness or its actual 
value. Coexistence or simultaneity is its field. Pursuing con- 
tinually this or that, it does not know, and is not able to seize 
upon, the speculative unity of objects. It is the hunter for whom 
a certain something, or a separate thing, but not an organic 
wholeness, is a hare. 

Sense in man manifesting his life is exposed continually to the 
object like a camera obscura towards objectivity, and conveys to 
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our selfhood the multifarious images, which are the true represen- 
tations of a thing, and arise and disappear, on its ground-work, 
every moment. Our selfhood, for instance, looking from a certain 
high mountain upon the multiform environs, becomes itself these 
environs, and is, if I may say so, a large city inhabited by repre- 
sentations—the gallery of pictures. Time flows, the selfhood 
passes from one place to another; it may be seen what a play of 
representations is here! Our eyes are certainly the most excellent 
kaleidoscope! The same is true of the ears when they are pleased 
by the harmony of some delightful orchestra; the same is true 
also of the other senses. But all these impressions and represen- 
tations are momentary ; they arise and vanish in the twinkling of 
an eye. Therefore they belong only to the temporal selfhood. 
The selfhood, however, is not only temporal, but also eternal. 
The eternal selfhood, or the soul, retains, then, in itself, such im- 
pressions and representations as have charmed it most ; hence pro- 
ceeds memory. Memory (memoria—das Gedéchtniss) is the sense 
and perception of a higher power ; it is the faculty of congealing 
liquid representations in our selfhood, forcing on this field, if I 
may say so, a volatile word into the standing and immovable 
written letter. If perception has a likeness to the illuminated 
ground filled with the splendor of objects, in the camera obscura, 
then memory is like the manufacturer of enduring photographs. 
Memory is the storehouse of the impressed and perceived, or of 
the external as transferred into our selfhood and enchanted here ; 
that is, destined to immutability. Memory is the eternal percep- 
tion, but perception is the temporary memory; both are the 
daughters of the senses, and possess sensuousness. Perception is 
the temporal, and memory is the eternal sensuousness. The repre- 
sentations of temporal sensuousness transform themselves faith- 
fully into the representations of eternal sensuousness, and then 
are called recollections (recordationes, Erinnerungen). Recollec- 
tion is in memory what representation is in perception; both 
recollection and representation rely upon impression, and impres- 
sion relies upon the external thing. Recollection and its object 
constitute empirical difference in indifference, of which memory 
is the logical conjunction, the algebraical sign of equality. As the 
senses say: “ This or that is here or now; to wit, in general it 
is;” so memory replies: “ This or that was there or here some 
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time ago; to wit, in general it was.” Sense and memory relate, 
then, equally to existence only, and differ from each other as this 
world from the post-mundane world, the present from the past. 
That memory does not belong to reasonings nor to spirit, but to 
sensuousness, to body, its passivity proves. This passivity aug- 
ments or weakens as the body augments or weakens. Growing 
youth have strong memory, but old men lose it gradually, and 
finally entirely. The animals have no reason, but they have 
memory as well as perception and the senses. Impressions and 
representations only can be the object of memory. Because ideas 
cannot be inscribed on the enchanting tablets of memory, they 
must be thought ; that is, digested, changed into the nourishment 
and essence of spirit. Who learns ideas by heart, treats them as 
school-boys treat the representations given them. 

The empirical selfhood compares its recollections with the fresh 
representations, or its former representations with the new impres- 
sions, and perceives that they are similar or not. If they are simi- 
lar, it places them under the same class; but, if not, it separates 
them carefully, and marks these differences with certain signs. 
The empirical selfhood of this kind is called the understanding, 
or intellect (intellectus, Verstand). Understanding is a good word, 
because it names what stands under recollections, representations, 
and impressions. The understanding occupied only with recollec- 
tions and representations is the memory of the second, the percep- 
tion of the third, or the sensuousness of the third and highest 
power. It is the king of all the senses, perception and memory, 
in the same focus. Passivity is also its nature. Sense is the most 
visible, crude, sleeping, or dreaming passivity of our selfhood ; 
perception is a passivity awakening for a moment, but soon falling 
asleep again ; in memory passivity sleeps a profound sleep, and in 
the understanding it awakes and comes to a degree of movement. 
This movement is not activity, but agitated passivity preparing 
itself to pass into activity. The senses and perception say, “ It is 
so;” the memory says, “It was so;” the understanding finally 
cries, “ It was so, it isso, and it will be so, or it is so always.” Thus, 
the understanding comes to certain rules, and even draws conclu- 
sions. Still, it is only thinking empiricism, in which this and that 
stand forth as generality, as necessity. The understanding never 
“goes out beyond the limits of generality and necessity—that is, 
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beyond the limits of common people’s cognition. It reigns in 
kitchen, stable, barn, and on all the fields of reality, but no further. 
As the senses enable our selfhood to receive impressions, as per- 
ception makes it capable of representations, and memory of 
recollections, so the understanding makes conceptions out of all 
these materials. 

Conception (conceptus—der Begriff ) is recollection, representa- 
tion, and impression, all in one; it depends always upon experi- 
ence, and it means here nearly what intuition (Anschawung) means 
in Hegel’s speculation. It is still our seeing of nature, indeed, 
but already ennobled in the highest degree—that is, spiritualized, 
changed into empirical thought. Impression, representation, rec- 
ollection, and conception present, under different aspects, one 
and the same external thing transferred into our selfhood, and 
coming by degrees to its ever fuller consciousness. Yet, even in 
conception, it does not get its true consciousness, because that tran- 
scends the power of the understanding. The conception and its 
corresponding thing are the poles of the axis, and the understand- 
ing constitutes the central point in this difference in indifference. 
The conception is the highest, if I may say so, spiritualization of 
the material thing in the empirical selfhood. 

Yet it is not Idea. So the region of nature travels slowly to 
the region of spirit; and it isnatural. Matter is attracted by spirit, 
or thought, as the one magnetic pole by the other. 

The senses—ennobling themselves in perception, memory, and 
understanding—make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; that is, to 
the Reason, because between sensuousness and reasoning there is 
also polar opposition. The keen understanding is called sagacity 
(acumen—Scharfsinn), and the playful and quick sagacity is called 
wit, hamor (argutatio— Witz). Sagacity and wit are phases of the 
understanding, therefore they are the empirical faculties, and, in 
reality, are the senses. The understanding following its nature 
finds its chief category in Use, divides and analyzes, seeks the 
universal—that is, the common elements, the rules; what is com- 
mon and forms for itself abstractions. These functions prove 
that the understanding holds sway in the realm of sensuousness, 
and not in that of reason.. The. understanding or intellect devel- 
ops, also, in animals; but here, because tiie sun.of reason does not 
enlighten them at all, it bears the name of instinct. The senses— 
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perception, memory, and the understanding—are the roads to the 
consciousness of nature developing itself gradually in the self- 
hood of man. They are the children of the same mother, sensuous- 
ness; they are the inlets of the same ocean of externality, expand- 
ing itself, between our selfhood and nature; they are the phases 
of positing—that is, knowledge through experience. 

Now we enter the regions of spirit, and learn to know the pow- 
ers of our speculative selfhood. 

Imagination (tmaginatio, die Phantasie die Einbildungskraft) 
is in our internal selfhood what the senses are in the empirical, 
to wit: it is the first and lowest power. Imagination corresponds 
to the senses, and still more closely to perception; but imagina- 
tion is not perception. Perception corresponds to imagination, as 
body to spirit; the former is passivity, the latter already activity. 

Imagination is incipient reasoning, the reason in its cradle. It 
desires to look into the internal and indivisible world, but its in- 
experienced eye, not yet delivered from sensuousness, sees, instead 
of pure spirit, certain genii of nature, certain sylphs, gnomes, 
and goblins, certain angels and demons, certain phantoms, shad- 
ows, dreams. It does not arrive yet at ideas and pure thoughts, 
but it possesses ideals. An ideal is a thought a priori, but clothed 
by fancy with a body. A disagreeable ideal is called phantasm 
(phantasma—das kopfgespenst). Creative power, originality, ac- 
tivity, are the qualities of imagination. In a word, it is a poet 
dwelling in our internal selfhood, and, in the common people’s 
language, it is called a liar. This liar, however, is worthy of love, 
as he does not interfere with science. Imagination belongs to the 
internal selfhood, but does not furnish cognition, because its eyes 
are still covered with the thick veil of empirical sensuousness. 

Judgment, called vis judicandi ( Urtheilskraft), is imagination 
in its second potence [?. e., its second stage of development], imag- 
ination purified from sensuousness and mental pictures. There- 
fore, it is the second faculty of the internal selfhood, much more 
perfect then the first. If imagination be a poet, then the judg- 
ment is the critic of this poet; if the former creates poetry, 
then the latter creates the rules for this poetry. Imagination 
created Jupiter and Juno, Venus, ete.; the judgment recognizes 
correctly in these the forces of nature apotheosized, as, for exam- 
ple, the influence of the sun and moon, ete. Judgment cor- 
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responds to memory, as body to spirit. If imagination is the 
boyhood of reason, then judgment is already its youth. Its in- 
sight into the regions of invisibility is already more assured, yet 
judgment is too much occupied with the works of imagination, 
and with the labor of purifying them from sensuousness, to be 
capable of conceiving ideas and pure thoughts. 

Besides this, the judgment occupies itself, not only with the 
objects of the rational, but also with those of the sensuous world. 
It, for instance, judges which lady is more beautiful, which horse 
or greyhound is better, which meat is more palatable. Judgment 
is the faculty of deciding, as an arbitrator—of judging; and it 
creates verdicts—that is, sentences (judicia, Urtheile). Judgment 
is the activity and creative power of a higher degree, for it is 
éasier to create delightful fancies than true propositions; easier 
to dream of beautiful things than to search after truth. Judg- 
ment is a highly prized faculty of our internal selfhood, notwith- 
standing it is not yet the source of its cognition. 

Why? Because its eye turns willingly towards externality. 

Reason (ratio, die Vernunft), finally, is the judgment of the 
second, and the imagination of the third potence, and thereby, as 
the king of all thinking activities, it is the highest force of the 
internal, or speculative selfhood. It is imagination grown old, 
changing its ideals into ideas; it is also the mature judgment 
expressing its decisions in ideas; then it is imagination and judg- 
ment united. Imagination, judgment, and reason are properly 
one and the same faculty of spirit, being but various degrees of 
its development; it is our directive activity, ever above us, and 
our creative power, our @ priori activity perfecting itself, or our 
pure thought. Reason corresponds to the understanding, and is 
its opposite. The understanding in relation to reason is as body 
to spirit. Reason creates ideas. An idea is an ideal and a judg- 
ment in unity. Reason perceives the true invisible world with 
the eye of its ideality, and thereby becomes ;the second source of 
cognition, and is also the farthest extreme of opposition to the 
senses. On this account it deserves a fuller consideration. 

Reason is our total selfhood standing forth in its metaphysical 
internality and opening itself to the internal universe; it is our 
selfhood transforming itself into spirit, and enkindling therein the 
heavenly light which may expand its rays into infinitude, and 
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may unite itself also with the heavenly light which God’s spirit 
has spread out into the infinitude of creation; it is the spiritual 
truth and knowledge of our being entering into contact with the 
spiritual universal truth and knowledge ; it is our ideal knowing 
(notio) seeking after the ideal cognition. Reason is the activity 
whose substance includes all categories of cognition; hence, it is 
unity, eternity, particularity, conformity to law, ideality, negativ- 
ity, causality, formality, subjectivity, personality, independence, 
and consciousness ; it is all that, and it aspires after all that, above 
itself. Therefore reason, in its speculation, exists by itself, and 
recognizes for truth only what it has established itself. Reason 
has reason, and reasonings alone, for its object; that is, it attrib- 
utes being only to ideas, to pure thought. It disdains material 
existence as a sensuous illusion, and puts in its place immaterial 
existence—that is, spirit; therefore [what is to sense-perception], 
nothingness. As the living activity possessing consciousness, it is 
the mirror in which the universal spirit contemplates itself, and 
finds its focus and its Word. The reasoning selfhood is on the 
one side, and the truth and metaphysical knowledge which consti 
tute the spirit of all existence are on the other. 

They are two poles of one invisible, and, if I may say so, mag- 
netic needle. Reason is the difference in indifference of these 
poles, the central point of this needle, the act of compromise; the 
wedding-ring of our spirit, with the spirit of all existence, and that 
of God. It leads to absolute unity with our Creator and Father, 
and permits us to read the revelation of his spirit. 

Truth and internal knowledge within us without reason would 
not be able to unite with truth and internal knowledge without; 
these two forms of truth and knowledge would not be able to 
know each other as of one kin; they would not be able to come 
to consciousness. Reason belongs to us, and, from this individual 
focus expanding itself into intinitude, through God’s ideas revealed 
in nature, finds itself again in the focus of infinitude—that is, in 
the spirit of God, and perceives itself in the reason of the Omnipo- 
tent. The internal selfhood, then, and reason, stand under the 
absolute selfiood, or the soul, as under their higher unity. 

Hence, reason is subject. But as reason sees reason alone, its 
cognition is the expression of subjectivity, lying outside of us. 
Reason does not know the real object. Its object is a subject, and 
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its difference in indifference of cognition is absolute unity—that is, 
subject = subject. Here the recognizing selfhood and the recog- 
nized object form only.one thing—to wit: idea, spirit, reason- 
ing.. As material are opposed to spiritual objects—that is, as the 
empirical are opposed to the metaphysical regions—so the senses 
are opposed to the reason, and their contrast is the completest 
of all. The senses see the grossest reality, and reason sees the 
purest ideality. As, then, the senses are the source of cognition for 
the visible world, so the reason is the source of cognition for the 
opposite invisible, spiritual world. Reason, as the source of cogni- 
tion, places itself on the opposite scale of universal science, and 
makes an equilibrium, with the senses. As the senses are the 
parent of empiricism, so the reason is that of speculation. The 
Universal Spirit, particularizing itself within our individual spirit, 
and coming to its temporal consciousness, expresses itself through 
us, since we have developed our reason and given it utterance. 
Our reason, then, utters not only our own thoughts, but also the 
thoughts of the universe. 

Two opposite poles are found to each and every being in the 
world. Therefore, as the senses discover by degrees the principle 
of subjectivity, 2. ¢., reason, so reason looks again for objectivity 
4. é., the senses. But their exertions are in vain, because although 
matter and spirit—the senses and reason—constitute the absolute 
unity, yet the relative difference also has here its rights. As 
imagination is a poet, and judgment is a critic, so reason is the 
born metaphysician, and cannot be otherwise. Notwithstanding 
all that, it is the great gift which we have received from heaven. 
It is the gigantic eye of spirit piercing through the earth with its 
sight, and seeing spirit at the bottom of the world—the eye which 
looks into the true internality, into the invisible world! The 
senses keep us near the earth; the reason transports us into the 


very heavens. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


DR. J. HUTCHISON STIRLING. 


[We copy the following interesting sketch of the man and philosopher 
from a series of articles on “The Fathers of the City” (Edinburgh), pub- 
lished in “The Express” for July 20, 1882.—Eprror. ] 


Deep-rooted in the rugged Scottish nature is the love of philosophy. From the years 
when Duns Scotus preached his gospel of thought down to the more brilliant ebullitions 
of a Hamilton or a Ferrier, the philosophic influence seems to have leavened every class 
and every mind. An essential feature of the national character, the movement has 
gone on through the centuries until it culminated at the finish of last century in the 
magnificent pyrotechnic display of Reid, Hume, and Smith, at whose rainbow-colors the 
whole of the speculative world was at once delighted and astonished. These were but 
the ruddy streaks of dawn that betokened the rise of the life-giving sun of Scottish 
philosophy, and in the warmth of the rays of Sir William Hamilton a host of aspiring 
students gave to the world the fruits of their lonely hours. The Scottish Aristotle, 
however, waned in the course of mortal existence, and, several years after his death, 
when least expected, a star gleamed across the firmament of human thought. Imbued 
with the thousand teachings of the French and German schools, and a deep drinker at 
the fountain of his own native philosophy, Dr. Hutchison Stirling at once, by the publi- 
cation of his ‘Secret of Hegel,” leaped from the obscurity of his study inio the fierce 
light which beats around the throne of intellect. The mazes of thought into which 
Hegel’s seeming perspicuity had led his readers were now laid bare before the latter-day 
student, and the intensely practical teachings of the German philosopher glow in all 
their beauty through the glass-like medium of his translator and disciple. “It is a popu- 
lar error”—Stirling adjures his reader in the introduction to his Hegel, and he gives 
utterance to the sentiment with the pardonable pride of a master—‘ it is a popular error 
that Kant and Hegel are difficult because they soar so high, because they have so much 
of the ‘fervid’ in them, and especially because they are so mystic.” It is only the haze 
which clings to the summer sunshine; it disappears soon before the all-absorbing light 
of the luminary itself. ‘The difficulties of Hegel are simply technical, and his logic is 
to be read only by such means as will enable us to read the ‘Principia’ of Newton— 
industry, tenacity, perseverance.” What a life-drama these words conjure up before 
the biographer of any philosopher—of long days spent in research, and longer nights 
passed in evolving from the depths of consciousness the doctrines with which the stu- 
dent would fain rear his temple of thought! They have been the watchwords of Dr. 
Stirling’s life. Industry in cultivating literature and science, tenacity in his beloved 
pursuit of philosophy, perseverance in climbing the arduous precipice of thought—have 
been engraved in golden letters on his brow in years past and present, and whether we 
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recognize in him the critic of Douglas Jerrold, Macaulay, and Tennyson, or the acute 
and skilful expounder of Hegel, Dr. Stirling stands forth among the authors of the 
present day by the originality and piquancy of his style and reasoning. 

It is now sixty-two years ago since James Hutchison Stirling was born, on the 22d 
of June, within the murky confines of Glasgow. From his earliest years grave unto 
thoughtfulness, and with a certain philosophic method entering into his youthful studies, 
he passed from childhood to boyhood, flooding his mind with a stream of literature and 
romance. His father, an eminent Glasgow merchant, was a profound mathematician, 
and thus the child received very early an incentive to thought. He was but a lad enter- 
ing upon his fourteenth year when the rich world of university life opened its vista 
before him, and forthwith we find young Stirling in the academic shades of Glasgow, 
crystallizing and acquiring as each new experience and study brought its influence to 
bear upon his rapidly developing mental faculties. First the milk and honey of classical 
lore, administered by the brilliant Sandford and Ramsay, intoxicated the young student, 
but soon the sterner mathematics and logic recalled him to what he was now fond of 
recognizing as his path in life. Even at this early period philosophy was alike his pas- 
sion and despair. Its intricate problems and its halo of mysticism at once charmed and 
repelled ; he frequently dreamed, as many young philosophers do, who have caught a 
glimpse by means of a winter’s study of the wondrous and perplexing world revealed to 
them; but from his dreamings, as in similar cases, rugged reality brought its sudden 
awakening. That his career in Arts brought many palms of victory to Stirling we are 
well convinced, and it must have been with regret, if not with something akin to pain, 
that he deserted his congenial speculations for the somewhat more prosy, but more phil- 
anthropic, life of medicine. For four years he toiled in harness, until 1842, when he 
passed the Royal College of Surgeons, of which he has now been long a Fellow, thus 
gaining his release from what had been a long and colorless apprenticeship. During 
these sessions of student life Mr. Stirling had been devoting the rare moments of idle- 
ness in which he indulged, to the perusal and acquisition of what literature and phi- 
losophy might be for the day attracting attention or provoking criticism. When he left 
the kindly arms of his University to open with his surgeon’s knife the oyster of the 
world, we thus see with what mental endowments he went forth to conquer. Medical 
men, as a class, are rarely /ittérateurs, but here we have a notable exception, and it must 
have been with unspeakable joy that he was received, both as an able surgeon and as a 
man of refinement and culture, by the small circle into which his first appointment 
led him. 

The Hirwain Ironworks, in Wales, where Mr, Crawshay held sway during these years» 
was the new world into which his professional skill had called Mr. Stirling. There he 
found wide enough scope for the execution of long-cherished plans, His patients 
demanded his first attention, and into their cares and sorrows he threw all the sympa- 
thies of his heart, making himself beloved at every hearth to which he brought the sun- 
shine of his presence. He had now somewhat more leisure time to pursue his favorite 
literary studies than when a medical student at Glasgow, and his fancy soon commenced 
urging him to use his pen to more advantageous purpose than formerly. The scenery 
and life around him were suggestive of ideas that soon took shape in the crucible of his 
mind, and Douglas Jerrold’s “Shilling Magazine,” the “ Truth-Seeker,” and Leigh Hunt’s 
“‘London Journal” soon found in their young Welsh correspondent a contributor of such 
sketches as not only rendered their pages fascinating, but also attracted attention wher- 
ever they were read. His home he depicted in the fourth volume of Douglas Jerrold’s 
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“‘ Magazine” under the title, “A Peep into the Welsh Iron Valley,” in which he gives, with 
characteristic piquancy, his impressions of life among rough and uncouth miners and 
workmen. Nor did his busy brain confine itself to the production of magazine articles, 
He still yearned after the love of his student days, and the ponderous tomes of philoso- 
phy, with which his every library shelf was stored, speak eloquently of the manner in 
which he was wont to spend his studious leisure. Every school of ancient and modern 
thought was scanned with the keen soul-reading that is synonymous with the only “true 
method.” Volume after volume disappeared into the chaos of his ever-changing mind, 
building up for the future a safe foundation and order. 

During the year 1851 a great sorrow gloomed over the heart of our young philoso- 
pher. His father died, and Mr. Stirling required all his philosophy to fortify himself 
against his grief. Yielding up the cares of his medical practice to a successor, he parted 
from what had become to him a dearly beloved home. He had newly married, and, on 
his father’s death, inheriting something more than the traditional competency of the 
philosopher, he found himself well able to gratify the close-hugged desires of his youth, 
France, with its learning, science, and sunshine, was the first country to which he 
directed his steps, and here, in an out-of-the-way corner, he devoted all his liveliest 
energies to the studies which were absorbing his every attention and care. Now the 
germ was taking root which was destined in after years to produce the “Secret of 
Hegel,” with its revelation of mysteries. Fichte, Schelling, and Kant poured all their 
rich treasures at his feet, and, inspired with an ambition which was now becoming to 
him a stern reality, Mr. Stirling left France to find in the libraries of Germany the neces- 
sary material for the accomplishment of his design. Whether the idea of writing his work 
arose while roaming amid the old university towns of the Fatherland, or immediately after 
his return in 1857 to England, it is impossible for us to say. The two volumes of the 
“Secret” burst upon the world in 1865, and that they were the fruition of what had 
been years of thought is amply proved by his modest introductory words: 

“This is the last fruit, though first published, of a long and earnest labor devoted, in 
the main, to two men only, Kant and Hegel, and more closely, in the main, to the three 
principal works of the one, and the two principal works of the other. This study has 
been the writer’s chief—not just to say sole—occupation during a greater number of 
years, and for a greater number of hours in each day of these years, than it is perhaps 
prudent to avow at present. The reader, then, has a good right to expect something 
mature from so long, unintermitted, and concentrated an endeavor ; it is to be feared, 
however, that the irregularity of the very first look of the thing will lead him to believe, 
on the contrary, that he is only deceived. . . . The importance of the matter might, 
in such a case, obtain excuse for a certain extemporaneousness that lay in the form— 
that, in short, the matter of years might compensate the manner of months.” 

The rich, exuberant style with which he attacks the intricacies of his subject throws 
a charm round Hegel and his work that proves fascinating, and which we would recom- 
mend to all philosophic writers. It is rarely we find in the absurdly pedantic and dry- 
as-dust ebullitions of Scotch or German thought such brilliance of metaphor as we have 
here: 

“One approaches Hegel for the first time—such is the voice of rumor and such the 
subjects he involves—as one might approach some enchanted palace of the Arabian 
stories. New powers—imagination is assured (were but the entrance gained)—await 
one there—secrets—as it were the ring of Solomon and the pass-keys of the universe. 
But, very truly, if thus magical is the promise, no less magical is the difficulty ; and one 
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wanders round the book—as Aboulfaouaris round the palace—irrito, without success, 
but not without a sufficiency of vexation. Book—palace, is absolutely inaccessible, for 
the known can show no bridge to it; or, if accessible, then it is absolutely impenetrable, 
for it begins noé, it enters not ; what seems the doorway receives but to reject, and every 
attempt at a window is baffled by a fall.” 

The beauty of the language equals the beauty of bis thoughts. Stirling seems to revel 
in an abundance of metaphor that lends the dry husks of logic a sweetness and flavor 
hitherto unknown. The book was published, and that it was received with fervor goes 
without saying. Ferrier, years before, had pointed to Hegel as an alpine summit, unat- 
tainable and wreathed forever in perennial snows. The valleys of thought seemed 
veritable “ seas of darkness,” which alike allured and destroyed. But to the aid of the 
timid explorer now hastened a trustworthy guide who had already surmounted what had 
appeared the impassable, and at the sound of his voice the gloom and terrors faded like 
clouds before the sunshine. 

Since his return from the Continent, Dr. Stirling’s life has been that of the student. 
His love of literature and philosophy has increased with every year, and the series of 
books that has issued from the press with his name on their title-pages tells of the 
ardent spirit with which his mind is imbued. Honors commenced to shower their 
laurels upon his head immediately after the publication of his “Secret of Hegel,” and 
Edinburgh University was not slow to award him the meed of praise when she conferred 
upon him the degree of LL. D. in 1867. Dr. Stirling had already devoted his heartiest 
energies to the study of her great philosopher, his “ Sir William Hamilton on the Philoso- 
phy of Perception” appearing two years previously. Immense interest was excited in 
the philosophic world by the announcement, a few months afterwards, that the already 
famous Hegelian scholar was busy preparing an annotated translation of “‘Schwegler’s 
History of Philosophy,” and when, during the year, it was given to the world, it was 
eagerly conned and criticised. That it has met with wide-spread success is amply shown 
by the eloquent facts that in 1877 a sixth edition was published, and that each student 
finds in it a key to the wondrous intricacies of philosophic lore. A volume of critical 
literary essays appeared in 1868, under the title of ‘‘ Jerrold, Tennyson, and Macaulay, 
and other Critical Essays,” which went far to prove his wide acquaintance with the 
classics of the English language. His other works are: “ Address on Materialism,” 
1868; “As Regards Protoplasm,” 1869, of which a second edition was issued in 1872; 
“ Lectures on the Philosophy of Law, etc.,” 1873 ; ‘ Burns in Drama, together with Saved 
Leaves,’ 1878. His latest volume on philosophy, “The Text-book of Kant,”’ which was 
published a few months ago, showed with what fervor he has pursued his favorite study 
since his return from the Continent, where he drank so deeply at the fountain-head of 
German thought. 


THE GOSPEL OF PAIN. 


Pain as an element in the world’s development. is a subject of powerful 
interest to historian, philosopher, and artist, since it marks the limit be- 
tween the active and passive condition of mind. The Hindoos are the 
first among the ancient and pagan nations of history to recognize pain 
asa means. With them the otherwise impassable relation of caste, which 
birth decides, could be transcended through this means only. They could 
attain the highest or Brahm through physical suffering and by reducing 
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themselves to spiritual unconsciousness. The Persians, on the contrary, 
did not seek pain, but knew it as something negative. The Greek mind 
is expressed by the great hero Achilles when he says— 


“ T would be 
A laborer on earth and serve for hire 
Some man of mean estate, who makes scant cheer, 
Rather than reign o’er all who have gone down 
To Death.” 


The element of pain is found in the art of Greece only after it begins 
its decline. Then it is to be subordinated and overcome through the 
human will. The “ Niobe” is a fine representation of endurance accom- 
panied with intellectual recognition of cause and effect, while the “ Lao- 
coon” presents the distinction between the mature man in his compre- 
hension of the inevitable and the apprehension of the unknown which 
belongs to youth. There is a close analogy between the ancient Ro- 
man and the modern in the place given to pain, that is, in its abso- 
lute subordination to human will. This is seen most clearly in the 
growth of the many organizations of civilized and institutional life. The 
individual has but slight recognition in comparison with the institution. 
This necessarily gives rise to an educated and rational will as opposed to 
the natural or purely emotional nature. Hence, the ancient Roman laid 
great stress upon the nation. 

“For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 


Nor son, nor wife, nor limb, nor life, 
In the brave days of old.” 


The Greek development of individual life is in marked contrast to this, 
and, consequently, the Greek’s pleasure of living was the highest his mind 
could conceive. With the coming of Christ an entirely new phase of the 
element of pain is introduced into the world’s history. The strongest 
emphasis is placed upon the purified spirit. How shall the spirit become 
pure? Through pain, since by this means unconsciousness ends, and all 
the faculties are aroused to their utmost activity, and the will asserts its 
power and frees the soul from its limitations. The self-active spirit be- 
comes an art-element of the Romantic School in a different sense from 
that realized in the absolute calmness of the Classic School. 

The ideal of Romantic art is the purified spirit at one with its crea- 
tive spirit, the divinity of humanity, while the ideal of Classic art was 
the humanity of the divinity. The one gives us all the variations of 
aspiration—its ecstasy, its intensity, its endurance, and noble resignation. 
The other gives the intellectual subordination of al] these to the will. The 
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five Great Masters—as Da Vinci, Correggio, Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
and Titian are generally called—reached the sublime in subjects repre- 
senting the human form and character in its ecstasy of achievement. To- 
be and to de have their highest possibilities realized in such works as 
the “ Last Supper,” “ Last Judgment,” and “ Transfiguration.” What fol- 
lows? To suffer! 

The most artistic presentation of this subject known is the “Com- 
munion of St. Jerome,” by Domenichino. This artist has risen above 
all contemporary artists, and has succeeded in embodying the ideas of 
his own time; and, reaching backwards and forwards, shows the influ- 
ence of pain as a physical means to a spiritual end. The picture rep- 
resents the Saint, an emaciated figure and with fast-ebbing strength, 
as having been carried into the church to receive the sacrament of Com- 
munion. He seems unable to maintain the reverent position of kneel- 
ing, and would fall prostrate but for the prompt and loving assistance of 
friends. The poor relaxed and feeble body is in strong contrast to the 
intense look which is fixed upon the priest holding the consecrated Host. 
It is a startling presentation of the conflict between spirit and flesh. 

The group of six persons surrounding St. Jerome seem actuated by three 
separate motives dividing them into pairs, A young priest, with clear- 
cut, intellectual features, kneeling at the right of the dying Saint, and a 
mature man, somewhat in the background, manifest the most intense in- 
terest in the sacramental distribution. They are an interesting contrast 
to each other and with Jerome, and may be taken as presenting the 
threefold expression of faith. The Saint, with that spiritual prescience 
which belongs to those who stand upon the threshold of the two worlds 
of the seen and the unseen, yearns with a great human yearning for the 
substance of the spiritual, thus making both the physical and spiritual 
nature maintain their struggle unto the end, The ecstasy of love for the 
Divine Being with whom he will soon be united is so great that all other 
things are as naught. The young priest, kneeling by his side, seems to 
behold the mystery of the light, and knows that God is there. He has 
not the emotional nature of the Saint, and there is much for him yet to 
do ere saintliness finds its expression in his features. We are distinctly 
commanded to know God and to love him. The mature man in the 
background, with the turban encircling his head, is as one who lives 
by faith alone, and it is a question if he sees the circle of light surround- 
ing the consecrated wafer. He may be taken as a type of the class for 
whom the word is the law, and, resting upon it, he is free from the de- 
light as well as the disquiet that belongs to those who must know con- 
sciously, 
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In the second pair is the young man standing immediately behind and 
supporting Jerome, physically, while with earnest look he gives a spir- 
itual support to a serious-faced young woman, who, evidently, has not 
yet understood the great mystery of life through death, but is startled 
at the near approach of the latter. These two represent the plane of 
human interest and sympathy, and are entirely unconscious of the higher 
spiritual conditions that belong to the first pair. The third division 
is formed by the two who loved the man most—namely, the woman," kiss- 
ing the hand of the dying friend, and an elder man, who, from his resem- 
blance, might be a brother of the Saint. The whole group finely illus- 
trates the mental conditions surrounding every death where friends are 
called upon to witness that mysterious yielding to the summons of the 
spirit which takes unto itself that which it had sent out of itself. 

The group on the right of the picture is composed of three persons, 
and forms a contrast to the opposite group of six who have borne Saint 
Jerome into the church. The priest, holding the sacred Host, which 
appears as a circle of light in his hand, bends towards the sinking 
figure of Jerome. He is not looking at the plate, but at the dying man. 
He seems not to comprehend either of the two great mysteries taking 
place before his eyes, but to be absorbed in the human interest of ad- 
ministering to Jerome the sacrament by which both believe eternal life 
may be secured. The ecstasy of spirit, intellectually comprehended, 
is not seen in his face or manner so much as the expression of the faith- 
ful follower of the Word, and the human tenderness that gives to the 
Saint the substance of that for which he longs with a great longing. 
The Deacon holds the chalice, but also has his eyes upon the Saint, 
while the acolyte kneels in front with the closed book, entirely ab- 
sorbed in looking upon the sufferer. He holds firmly but uncon- 
sciously the book, thus showing the power of habit and duty for him, 
as the moving the Bible from one side of the altar to the other is 
one of his duties as acolyte. He has the tender heart of youth, and 
death means pain and sorrow. It is not the spiritual but the phys- 
ical condition that impresses him; yet there must come to every young 
soul some query as to what is death, and where are the dead? In the 
case of such a saintly character as the one before him, faith answers and 
there is no doubt. He and the woman kissing the hand of the Saint, with 
the middle-aged man who so closely resembles Jerome, are of the same 


1 Santa Paula, “‘a noble Roman matron, a descendant of the Scipios and the Gracchi, 
the most celebrated female convert of St. Jerome.”—Mars. Jameson (“ Sac. and Leg. 
Art.,” sub. “St. Jerome.”) 
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type of character—namely, of those who can live by faith, and blessed are 
they. 

The whole scene is represented at the foot of an altar, but all appear- 
ance of crowd or confusion is destroyed by the aid of the perspective, 
produced by giving a landscape seen through an open window. The 
lion is always associated with St. Jerome, and in this picture suggests 
the purely mortal view of death. He can suffer, but he cannot hope. 
He bows his head upon his paws and weeps. There is no solution for 
him of the problem of pain. With human beings, on the contrary, there 
is a solution, and that is the seeing of God. “Blessed are the pure in 
spirit for they shall see God.” The angels seem to be the least ex- 
-pressive and pleasing part of this picture. They await the deliverance 
of the soul to welcome it to the divine world, 

The historical interest associated with this picture lies in the fact 
that it is regarded as second only to the “ Transfiguration” by Raphael. 
In the gallery of the Vatican a room is given to these two pictures and 
the beautiful ‘“‘ Madonna della Sedia.” In the great cathedral of St. Peter, 
at Rome, the “Transfiguration” and “Communion of St. Jerome” are 
placed opposite each other. Here they are reproduced in mosaic, as are 
all the pictures of the World’s Cathedral. This picture presents an entirely 
original conception of pain, and far excels all contemporary illustrations 
of the same subject. Martyrdoms, flagellations, and crucifixions have in 
their nature so much of the passive element that they have only the qual- 
ity of endurance, which may or may not be an art quality. The “Com- 
munion of St. Jerome” gives the purely active phase of spirit, and thus 
fulfils the leading condition of the Romantic, or Modern phase of art: 
namely, the freeing one’s self from the environment of the flesh and rising 
to the ideal conception of the spirit. 


Suz V. Berson. 
Sr. Louis, September, 1882. 


PHILOSOPHY AT JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


[ We find the following interesting programmes of courses of lectures 
on philosophy for the current scholastic year in the circular of the Johns 
Hopkins University.—Eb. ] 


PHILOSOPHY, ETHICS, PSYCHOLOGY, AND LOGIC. 


PROGRAMMES FOR THE YEAR BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 19, 1882, 
I. History of Philosophy, Ethics, ete. 
Proressor Grorce S. Morris. 
1. History of Philosophy in Great Britain. 
Three lectures weekly, first half-year. 
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. 2. Philosophical Seminary. 
For the study of selected texts, ancient and modern, relating to the science of 
knowledge. Twice weekly, first half-year. 

8. Ethics, or the Science of Man. 

A study of selected texts, with especial reference to F. H. Bradley's Ethica 
Studies, Four times weekly, first half-year. 
4. Hegel’s Philosophy of History. 
(Sibree’s Translation.) Weekly, first half-year. 
5. The Philosophy of Religion in its relation to Christianity. 
Eight public lectures, to be delivered in January, 1883. 
II, Psychology, ete. 
Proressor G. Stantey HAL. 

6. Psychology. 

Wundt’s Physiologische Psychologie, and Max Miiller’s translation of Kant, wil 
be used as a text-book basis. Four lectures weekly, second half-year. 

7. Philosophy and Ethics. ; 

The chief themes and problems in Philosophy (including Ethics) since Locke 
will be considered by lectures, with limited selections from Bowen's Modern 
Philosophy and Porter’s Hur «n Intellect for text-book work. Four times 
weekly, second half-year. 

8. Pedagogy. 

One public lecture weekly for eight or ten weeks. 

9. Practical Work in Experimental and Observational Methods of Psychological Re- 
search. 

Hours to be later determined. 

Nore.—Courses 1, 2, 6, and 9 are intended only for advanced students, or for under- 
graduates, whose preliminary study of the sciences introductory to philosophy may have 
prepared them to enter upon advanced work. 

Courses 3, 4, and 7 are intended primarily for undergraduates. 


Students who intend to pursue these courses are advised to read in advance one or 
more of the following works, with: 


Course 1. Kuno Fischer, Bacon und seine Nachfolger ; Ch. de Rémusat, Histoire 
de la Philosophie en Angleterre ; T. H. Green, Introduction to his edition of 
Hume's Treatise on Human Nature ; G. 8. Morris, British Thought and Think- 
ers; major works of the leading British inquirers, such as Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Hamilton, the two Mills, Bain, Spencer, Lewes. 

Course 2. Plato, Thecletus ; Aristotle; De Anima ; Berkeley, Principles ; Hume, 
Treatise ; Kant, Critique of Pure Reason ; Fichte, Science of Knowledge ; Hegel, 
Logic. 

Senet 3. Plato, Republic; Aristotle, Ethics; Calderwood, Moral Philosophy ; 
Spencer, Data of Ethics ; Kant, Ethics. 

Course 4, Flint, Philosophy of History ; R. Mayer, Die philosophische Geschichts- 
auffassung der Neuzeit. 

Course 5. John Caird, Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion ; E. Mulford, 
The Republic of God. 

Course 6. Lotze, Grundziige der Psychologie ; Taine, On Intelligence ; Ribot, 
English Psychology ; Ribot, La Psychologie Allemande Contemporaine ; Monck, 
Introduction to the Critical Philosophy. 

Course 7 (for undergraduates). Ryland, Handbook of Psychology and Ethics ; 
Mayor, Sketch of Ancient Philosophy. 

Course 8. Quick, Hducational Reformers ; Farrar, Essays on a Liberal Education ; 
Fitch, Lectures on Teaching; Latham, The Action of Examinations ; either 
Diesterweg’s, Beneke’s, pay & erars Pedagogik. 
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III. Logic. 
Mr. ©. 8. Perrce. 

Mr. Peirce will lecture four times a week throughout the year. The course will em- 
brace the following topics : 


The Psychological and Metaphysical facts upon which the possibility of Logic 
rests.—Text: Mr. Peirce’s papers, T’he fixation of belief ; How to make our ideag 
clear ; Questions concerning certain faculties claimed for man; Further conse 
quences of four incapacities ; The validity of the laws of logic. Here, as every- 
where throughout the course, the doctrine of the text will receive improvements, 
and the subject will be further illustrated by the aid of other works, 

Modern Formal Logic.—Text : De Morgan’s Syllabus of Logie. 

Boole’s Logical Algebra.—Not merely the principles, but also the practice of this 
algebra will be rendered familiar by the solution of numerous examples drawn 
from Boole, McColl, Miss Ladd, etc. Text: Schréder’s Operationskreis des 
Logikealeuls. 

The Logic of Relatives.—This subject will be treated in an elementary manner, so 
as to bring it within the capacity of the ordinary student. An entirely new gen- 
eral method of treating problems that involve relative terms will be developed. 
Text: Mr. Peirce’s Logie of Relatives, Algebra of Logic, Algebra of Relatives, 
and a new paper. 

Mathematical Reasoning.—The general nature of mathematical demonstration will 
be explained ; the different varieties will be classified, and the particular use to 
which each can be put will be shown. The methods of mathematical research 
will be studied in the history of multiple algebra, 

Theory of Probabilities —The fundamental rules of the calculus will be discussed. 
Its practice will be illustrated by the solution of select problems, beginning with 
the simplest and proceeding to some of the most difficult. The theory of linear 
difference equations will be given. The method of least squares will be theo- 
retically and practically treated. Text: Liagre’s Calcul des Probabilités, Boole’s 
Calculus of Finite Differences, Fervero’s Metodo dei Minimi Quadraiti. 

Inductive Reasoning.—A large part of the course will be devoted to this subject. 
Inductive and hypothetic inference will be considered as inverse forms of statis- 
tical deduction. The rules of these modes of inference will be deduced from 
the theory and set forth with great particularity, with many illustrations drawn 
from the history of the physical sciences. No effort will be spared to make 
this part of the course practically useful to the student. Text: Mr. Peirce, On 
probable inference. 

The Nature of Scientific Reasoning, illustrated by the reading of Kepler’s De moti- 
bus stelle Martis. 

Inquiry into the validity of Modern Conceptions of the Constitution of Matter.— 
Text: Meyer’s Kinetische Theorie der Gase. 

Relation of the New Theory of Logic to Philosophical questions. 











Besides the lectures, Mr. Peirce will give private instruction in the different branches 
of logic to those who may desire to receive it. 












The libraries of the University and of the Peabody Institute are well supplied with 
books for the study of philosophy. 
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The Metaphysical Club, for the study of logical, psychological, and philosophical 
matters, will continue to hold monthly meetings. 
The first volume of Logical Contributions, by members of the Johns Hopkins. Uni- 
versity, will be published early in the autumn. 
Contents: The logic of the Epicureans, by Allan Marquand ; On the algebra of 
logic, by Miss Ladd; On the algebra of logic, by 0. H. Mitchell; On relative 
numbers, by B. I. Gilman; On probable inference, by C. 8. Peirce. 


For further information, during the summer vacation, letters should be addressed to 
the “Johns Hopkins University,” Baltimore, Md., and not to the individual professors, 
who are likely to be absent from the city. 

BaLtTmore, June 12, 1882. 


ADOLPH E. KROEGER.—OBITUARY. 


On March 8, 1882, our esteemed contributor, Mr. Kroeger, died at his 
residence in St. Louis. From the beginning, Mr. Kroeger has constantly 
furnished translations for this journal, chiefly from Fichte and Kant, al- 
though occasionally from Leibnitz and others. A considerable portion of 
his translation of Fichte’s “ Facts of Consciousness” remains in our hands 
to pubjish in this journal. His translation of Kant’s “ Anthropology ” is 
completed in this number through the first book. The second book, “On 
the Feeling of Pleasure and Pain,” and the third book, “On the Appe- 
titive Faculties,” as well as the second part on “ The Anthropological Signs 
of Character,” were not translated by Mr. Kroeger, so far as we know, and 
their publication, consequently, will not be continued in this journal at 
present. The part that we have published is almost exactly one half of the 
entire work. 

His chief works were the translations of Fichte’s “Science of Knowl- 
edge” and Fichte’s “Science of Rights,” published, in 1868 and 1869, by 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, after Mr. Kroeger had been at 
the considerable expense of stereotyping those works. The third great 
work of Fichte, “The Science of Morals,”’was translated by Mr. Kroeger, 
but remains still in manuscript. In 1879 we purchased of Mr. Kroeger 
the plates of the above-mentioned works, and also the manuscript of the 
“Science of Morals,” hoping to be able to publish the latter, and to keep 
these valuable works accessible to students of philosophy. Mr. Kroeger’s 
“Minnesingers of Germany,” published in 1873, by Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton, is out of print, but ought to appear in a new edition, enlarged 
by numerous translations of poems from the same source, which Mr, Kroe- 
ger published in the newspapers from time to time. 

From a long and friendly article in “ Der Deutscher Pionier” (October, 
1882), published in Cincinnati, on the subject of this notice, we translate 
the following interesting particulars : 


XVI—28 
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“ Adolph E. Kroeger was born December 28, 1837, in the village of 
Schwabstedt, on the river Treene [a small river flowing into the Eider], 
in the province of Husum, Duchy of Schleswig. His father, Jacob Kroe- 
ger, the Lutheran clergyman of the place, having become involved in the 
political complications of the year 1848, was prosecuted by the Danish 
government and obliged to migrate to America in that year. He removed 
at once to a farm in the neighborhood of Davenport, Iowa, intending to 
devote himself to agriculture. As is generally the case, a farmer’s life to 
one unaccustomed to it did not at first please him, and the following year 
Jacob Kroeger removed to Wheeling, Virginia, to occupy a vacant pulpit 
in a German-Protestant church in that city. Here he was less fortunate in 
his experience than before. American habits were not to his liking. The 
position of pastor over a German church in America was anything but 
agreeable. Every grocer or saloon-keeper had more to say in the manage- 
ment of the church than the preacher, and the relation of pastor to his 
people was in the highest degree abnormal, according to European stand- 
ards. The shepherd did not lead his flock, but the flock compelled the 
shepherd to move with them wherever they chose to roam. Jacob Kroe- 
ger, after a bitter experience, returned sorrowfully to his farm near Daven- 
port and devoted himself to agriculture, and especially to the education of 
his son Adolph. After his eleventh year young Kroeger received no school 
education except from his father, but soon entered upon a business life. 

“Tn 1852, at the age of fifteen, he obtained a position as assistant book- 
keeper in the banking-house of Cook & Sargent, in Davenport, aud occu- 
pied this office for six years, until the failure of the bank in 1858, His 
father died in 1857. 

“ During the time of his employment in the bank, young Kroeger used 
all his spare time in self-education, devoting himself especially to the study 
of literature and philosophy. He began at that time to write small para- 
graphs for the German and English newspapers, and acquired the style of 
journalistic writing. When his connection with the bank ceased (1858) 
he went to New York and found employment on the New York ‘ Times.’ 
In the following year he was sent as correspondent by this paper to St. 
Louis, a post which he held until the outbreak of the civil war. Now 
began his proper literary career. In his writings on the political events of 
the day he treated his themes with so much ability as to excite much in- 
terest. . . . In the summer of 1861 he received a‘position as a:ljutant, with 
the rank of lieutenant, on the staff of General Fremont. After the recall 
of Fremont he resumed his correspondence for the New York ‘ Times” 
until appointed assistant treasurer, in 1863, by the newly elected treasurer 
of St. Louis, Mr. Bach. Mr. Bach died before the expiration of his term 
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of office, and Mr. Kroeger received the nomination as his successor. He 
was re-elected treasurer of the city in 1865, and filled the office until the 
expiration of his term in 1867. . . . His successor, Susisky, embezzled 
moneys belonging to the treasury, and, in order to shield himself, endeav- 
ored to shift the responsibility to Kroeger’s shoulders.” 

The author of the article states that Susisky was convicted, but that 
« Kroeger was pardoned by the Governor on account of the interposition of 
the most distinguished jurists of the country, among whom was Judge Stallo 
{of Cincinnati). The latter gave an opinion upon the case, after reading 
a statement of the facts developed in it, that led to the action of the Gov- 
ernor. It seems that Kroeger was without blame in this transaction.” ’ 


1 The particulars of this tragical event in Mr. Kroeger’s life have not been correctly 
told in the articles which have come under our notice. The event is tragical because 
it was the consciousness of unmerited punishment and disgrace that caused the prema- 
ture death of this gifted man. Mr. Kroeger, who transacted some business as a broker 
in company with Mr. Susisky, the city treasurer, had been left in charge of the city 
treasury by Mr. Susisky on the occasion of his absence from the city, and, on one occa- 
sion for the convenience of a payee, in the course of business at the treasury, he, Mr. 
Kroeger, had given a check for six thousand dollars on his personal bank account in 
payment of a bill drawn on the treasury, and reimbursed himself by depositing the 
treasurer’s check for the same amount to his own credit. The treasurer had left 
checks on the treasury signed in blank, and authorized Mr. Kroeger to fill them out. 
The testimony of Mr. Susisky and of the employees of the treasury agreed at tke trial 
in establishing the fact that Mr. Kroeger had not misappropriated any money, but that 
for all checks drawn there were vouchers of equal amount showing the cancelling of 
lawful claims on the city treasury. The case was decided, however, not on these facts, 
which came out incidentally, but solely on the technical ground that Mr. Kroeger com- 
mitted forgery in filling out the check signed in blank with the words “six tiiousand 
dollars to cash or bearer,” even though done with the express authority of the treasurer, 
as appeared by his sworn testimony at the trial. An application for a new hearing of 
the case on its merits was refused, and Mr. Kroeger was sentenced. Mr. Susisky was 
subsequently tried and sentenced also. Susisky had unlawfully used the funds of the 
city to speculate with, and had lost his investments and had become a defaulter. Mr. 
Kroeger had not used any of the funds of the treasury. He was a victim sacrificed 
to public excitement and indignation, public opinion thinking the court had caught, by 
straining a technical point, a person who had done mischief but concealed it adroitly. 
It is justice to say that Mr. Susisky did not try “to shift the responsibility to Mr. 
Kroeger’s shouléers,” but his testimony entirely exonerated Mr. Kroeger of actual mis- 
use of funds, although it did not acquit him, because the case was not tried on its 
merits, The text of the petition on which Mr. Kroeger was pardoned is as follows : 


To his Excellency B. Gratz Brown, Governor of the State of Miesouri. 

The petition of the undersigned citizens of the State of Missouri respectfully sets 
forth— 

(1) That Adolph E. Kroeger, convicted of forgery in the third degree before the 
criminal court of the county of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, on the 27th day of 
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Next follows a lengthy account of Mr. Kroeger’s literary and philo- 
sophical labors. “He wrote a history of the times of Frederic Barbarossa 


October of 1870, and sentenced to five years in the penitentiary, was thus convicted 
and sentenced on the technical ground that the act of depositing another’s check to 
his own account constituted forgery in the intent and meaning of the law. 

(2) That, in consequence of his confident belief that the charge made in the indict- 
ment did not constitute forgery, said Kroeger offered no defence on the merits of the 
ease, but rested it solely on this technical point. 

(3) That the undersigned petitioners believe that the verdict rendered in this case, if 
technically correct, was a new and unusual application of the law on the subject of 
forgery. 

(4) That, by the principle of free government which forbids ex post faeto laws, a man 
ought not to be made to suffer for doing what, according to general usage and the pre- 
vious construction of the law, had not been considered to be a crime. 

(5) That the first one condemned under a new construction of a law has for this 
reason peculiar claims on executive clemency. 

(6) That said Kroeger had borne hitherto an unblemished reputation, and had filled 
acceptably many positions of trust and responsibility, and had so impressed his friends 
and associates with his uprightness and integrity that they believed and still believe 
him to be incapable of the act of intentional misappropriation of money. 

Wherefore, your petitioners respectfully pray that you will take into earnest considera- 
tion the circumstances of the case, and, if the grounds herein mentioned should seem 
insufficient, you will consider the two years sufferings and weigh this against the crime 
charged in the indictment, and that your Excellency will be pleased to extend to the 
said Adolph E. Kroeger your gracious clemency, and to grant him immediate pardon. 
And for this your petitioners will ever pray. 

[Signed by the following lawyers—most of whom were or at some time had been 
judges:] Henry C. Brockmeyer (“I do not believe Mr. Kroeger guilty of any crime 
either in law or in fact, and I have examined the case closely and thoroughly.” —H. C. 
B.); Henry M. Bryan, Lucien Eaton, George 8. Kellogg (“I fully indorse the opinion of 
the Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer as above expressed.” —G. B. K.); (‘I recommend the par- 
don,” —H. A. Clover); Enos Clarke, William R. Walker (“I fully agree with Mr. Brock- 
meyer in the opinion above expressed by him.”—W. R. W.); James J. Lindley, J. G. 
Woerner, Horatio M. Jones, S. M. Breckenridge, and others. 

Judge Samuel Treat, of the United States District Court, wrote the following letter 
to accompany the petition : 


Hon. B. Gratz Brown, Governor of the State of Missouri. 

Sir: From the facts and circumstances connected with the conviction and sentence 
of A, E. Kroeger, as the same have been made known to me, and I am satisfied cor- 
rectly made known, I am clearly of the opinion that a grant of pardon would subserve 
the interests of justice. When a citizen has been deprived, by technical rules, of his 
personal liberty without a full and fair trial of his case on its merits by a jury of his 
countrymen, it better accords with the principles of constitutional liberty that he 
should be pardoned than that he should continue to be incarcerated, especially when 
great doubts exist as to guilty intent. So viewing the case in question, I join in recom- 
mending his pardon. Respectfully yours, Samve. Treat. 
Sr. Louis, September 16, 1872. 
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and Frederick II of Hohenstauffen, which{appeared in the St. Louis magazine 
‘The Western’ (1878-1880). He published, in 1877, in pamphlet form, 
a translation of Frauenlob’s (Heinrich von Meissen) ‘Cantica Canticorum.’ 
Specimens of Kroeger’s translations from the Minnesingers are to be found 
in the last edition of Longfellow’s ‘The Poets and Poetry of Europe.’ 
His history of the civil war in Missouri remains in manuscript; also a 
romance remains unpublished.” 

Mr. Kroeger’s contributions to the “Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy” have been very numerous, as will appear from the following com- 
plete list published in the index to the fifteenth volume. Although Mr. 
Kroeger was never associated in the editorship of the journal, nor pecu- 
niarily interested in its publication, he was always ready to furnish contri- 
butions for it: 


Fichte’s Introduction to the Science of Knowledge (tr.), i, 23. 

Fichte’s Criticism of Philosophical Systems, i, 80, 137. 

Fichte’s Sun-clear Statement, ii, 3, 65, 129. 

New Exposition of the Science of Knowledge, by Fichte (tr.), iii, 1, 97, 193, 289° 

Kant’s System of Transcendentalism, iii, 133, 241. 

Book of Job considered as a Work of Art (tr.), iv, 284. 

Cherubinic Wanderer (tr.), iv, 31. 

Settlement for all Philosophical Disputes, iv, 111. 

A. B. Marx on Beethoven’s F Minor Sonata (tr.), iv, 274. 

Fichte’s Facts of Consciousness (tr.), v, 58, 130, 226, 388; vi, 42, 120, 332; vii, 
Jan., 36. 

Leibnitz on the Doctrine of a Universal Spirit (tr.), v, 118. 

New System of Nature, by Leibnitz (tr.), v, 209. 

Difference between the Dialectic and Synthetic Methods, vi, 184. 

Concerning a Pretended Right to Lie from Motives of Humanity (tr.), from Kant, 
vii, Apr., 14. 

Letter on the Proofs of Immortality, vii, July, 90. 

Leibnitz, Abridgment of his Theodicy (tr.), vii, Oct., 30. 

Can Matter produce Mind? viii, 283. 

Immortality, viii, 374. 

Anthropology by Immanuel Kant (tr.), ix, 16, 239, 406; x, 819; xi, 810, 353; xiii, 
281; xiv, 154; xv, 62; xvi, 47, 395. 

Krause’s Philosophy, ix, 103. 

Spinoza, ix, 263. 

What is Truth? ix, 437. 

Fichte’s Criticism of Schelling (tr.), xii, 160, 316; xiii, 225. 

Obituary of I. H. von Fichte, xiii, 403. 

Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason, Criticised and Explained by Himself (tr.), xiv, 1. 

H. K. Hugo Delff on Dante’s Epochs of Culture (tr.), xvi, 142. 


Besides these articles, he furnished a few book notices for the sixth, 
seventh, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth volumes, of which the following is a 
complete list: 


Notice of H. K. Hugo Delff’s Works, vi, 93. 

Notice of Delff’s Welt und Weltzeiten, vii, Jan., 88; and of the Die Neue Zeit, vii, 
Jan., 90. : 

Notice of Castelar’s Republican Movement in Europe, vii, Oct., 88. 

Notices of Von Hartmann’s Writings, x, 220, 221. 

Notice of Von Hartmann’s Aphorisms concerning the Drama, etc., xi, 446. 
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Book Notices, xii, 108-111. 
Critique of Adolf Lasson on Teleology, xii, 112. 
Notices of Books, xii, 217-221. 


Of Mr. Kroeger’s gifts at translating it is unnecessary to speak in this 
journal. He had a rare faculty for making clear English statements out of 
long, involved German sentences, 

His contributions to periodical literature were very numerous, 

In the “ National Quarterly Review,” published in New York, Mr. 
Kroeger printed an article on the life and writings of Fichte, and many 
other articles of which we have not the titles. In No. 108 of the “ North 
American Review ” he published a similar article on Leibnitz, In the 
“Southern Magazine,” published in Baltimore, he printed other contribu- 
tions, In “The Western” articles have appeared on the German Em- 
perors. 

The following is a list of contributions to newspapers from 1864 to 
1879, so far as we can collect the titles from our scrap-books. The arti- 
cles appeared in the “ St. Louis Republican ” for the most part, but many 
of the translations from the Minnesingers appeared in the “ Boston Com- 
monwealth.” We shall be glad to publish additions to this list as a trib- 
ute to the memory of a brave, industrious, pure-minded, unjustly treated 


. Herbert Spencer’s “ First Principles.” 

. “Our Republic.” (Translated from the “ German Monthly.”) 

. The Music of the Future. 

. Beethoven. 

. The Sixteenth Canto from Tristan and Isolde. (Tr. from Gottfried von Strass- 


6. The Right of Suffrage. 
7 to 14, A Series of Articles describing a Tour through the Eastern States. 
. Goethe’s Prose Works. 
. Goethe’s Dramas. 
. The Prologue to Tristan and Isolde. (Tr. from Gottfried von Strassburg.) 
. Shall we be a Nation or a Free People? 
. The Apollo of Belvedere. (Tr. from Winckelmann.) 
. Hymn to the Virgin Mary. (Tr. from Gottfried von Strassburg.) 
. Tristan and Isolde: The Loves of Riwalin and Blanchefleur, (Tr. from Gott- 
fried von Strassburg.) 
22. “I would Depart.” (Tr. from George Herwegh.) 
28. Swedenborg’s Ontology. 
. Sunday Dialogue on Philosophy. 
. Authority Worship. 
. Education. 
. Aitacks on Christianity. 
. The Supernatural. 
. Philosophy and the Empirical Sciences, 
. The Dignity of Man. (Tr. from Fichte.) 
. Universal Suffrage in Missouri. 
. The Dream of Love. 
3. Beethoven’s F Minor Sonata. (Tr. from A. B, Marx.) 
. Crusade Song, (Tr. from Von Rubin.) 
. Praise of Virtue. (Tr. from Walther von der Vogelweide.} 
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. A Talk with Mistress Love. (Tr. from Frauenlob.) 
. German Sermons of the Past Centuries. 
. The Fisher and the Fishlet. (Tr. from Alexander S. Pushkin.) 
. A Christmas Dance-Song. (Tr. from Tannhuser.) 
. A Day Song. (Tr. from Wolfram von Eschenbach.) 
. Crusader’s Song. (Tr. from Albrecht von Johannsdorf.) 
. Hope of Love. (Tr. from Walther von der Vogelweide.) 
. Stanzas from Gottfried von Strassburg’s Great Hymn. 
. Origin of Philosophical Disputes. 
. Praise of Night. (Tr. from the Old German of an Anonymous Minstrel.) 
. The Parable of the Pelican. (Tr. from Meissner.) 
. Prayer translated from an Anonymous Poet of the Thirteenth Century. 
. “Praise of Woman.” (Translated from Conrad von Wuerzburg.) 
. ASong. (Tr. from Count Frederic von Liningen.) 
. “To the Loved One.” (Tr. from Walther von der Vogelweide.) 
. Mine and Thine, The Glassy Fortune. (Tr. from G. von Strassburg.) 
. Love Song. (Tr. from the German of Duehring.) 
. Crusader’s Song. (Tr. from Hartmann von der Rue.) 
. Her Red Mouth. (Tr. from Gottfried von Nefen.) 
. The Lady’s Message to her Crusader. (Tr. from Reimar the Old.) 
. Parting for the Crusade. (Tr. from Count von Botenlauben.) 
. Minnesong. (Tr. from Emperor Henry VI.) 
. Woman and Spring. (Tr. from Conrad von Wuerzburg.) 
. The Piece of Straw. (Tr. from Walther von der Vogelweide.) 
. The Lover’s Complaint. (Tr. from Frauenlob.) 
. The Meadow. (Tr. from Christian von Hamle.) 
. The Two Lovers. (Tr. from Henry von Morungen.) 
. Minnesong. (Tr. from the German of Gotttried von Strassburg.) 
. Rhymed Sayings of the Cherubinic Wanderer. (Tr. from —_ Silesius] 
Johann Scheffler.) [Two Articles. ] 
65. Charles Baudelere. 
66. Technics and Asthetics in Philosophical Dress (reviewing a book by Dr. Ernst 
Kapp). 
P A Lyric. (Tr. from Theodore Sturm.) 
. Frederic Barbarossa and the Crusades. [Two Articles. ] 
9. Epilogue to the Franco-German War. (Tr. from George Herwegh.) 
. Hymn to the Virgin Mary, (Tr. from Gottfried von Strassburg. ) 
. The Rule of the Incas. 
[Tue Eprror. 
A. VERA. 


[The following notice of Professor Vera, equally distinguished for his 
translations of numerous works of Hegel into French, and for his com- 
mentaries and original contributions to philosophy, we find in an old 
copy of the “‘ Naples Observer.”—Ep. ] 


We find in the “ Rivista Settimanale” of the 21st October last, which is published in 
Milan, an interesting biography of Professor Vera, and we think that we are doing a 
kindness to our readers in reproducing it in this paper; first, because we believe that 
great thinkers do not belong to any country in particular, but to all countries; and, 
secondly, in regard to M. Vera, it may be said that he is not less an Englishman than 
an Italian or a Frenchman, as he has spent a great part of his life in England, and in 
some respects his name and works belong to the English philosophical world and in- 
tellectual life. 

Augustus VERA. 

Here is a commentator who shows the power of an original thinker; here is a Gentile 

who, having entered the Hegelian church, was proclaimed an apostle; an exalted favorite 
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among the French Eclecticists, who broke from their ties to assert the freedom of 
thought, and turned from the interests of the world and its honors to vindicate the 
rights of truth. Here is a man driven by fortune to foreign shores, who received the 
highest marks of respect in the metropolis of modern civilization, but who has retained 
a simplicity of manners which reminds us of Kant, who, like a clever swimmer, comes 
out of the ocean of idealism, ana shows himself to be affable, kind, and without a 
shade of the affectation or pedantry of the philosopher and savant. 

Augustus Vera, the great interpreter and successor of Hegel, not, indeed, in the chair 
of Berlin, but in the universal teaching, was born in Amelia, a small town in the prov- 
ince of Umbria, on the 4th of May, 1817, of Sante Vera and Giovanna Altieri. 

The Veras, an ancient burgher’s family, came from Citta di Castello, and were origi- 
nally called Della Vera. Sante Vera was considered the cleverest advocate not only 
of his own place, but of the province, and, having accepted the ideas of the French 
revolution, was first Commissary under the republic, then Imperial Procurator under 
the Napoleonic government. Giuseppe Vera, his brother, was also a celebrated Roman 
lawyer, and although he too received with enthusiasm the new French ideas, and pro- 
fessed himself publicly to be a Republican, both in prose and verse, as he was an im- 
provvisatore (extemporary poet), yet he was at the same time held in such a high 
esteem for his learning, eloquence, and honesty, that at the pontifical restoration Car- 
dinal Consalvi took him with him to the Congress of Vienna, where he was intrusted 
with the defence of the interests of the Prince of Piombino and of his claims on the 
isle of Elba. 

Sante Vera was well versed in Latin literature, and sufficiently in the French, and he 
was the first instructor of his son. Both by words and example he instilled in him 
from his earliest infancy the love of science, and gave him the best education which 
the domestic conditions and the times afforded. And Augustus acknowledges that he 
owes in a great measure to his father what he is now. 

Professor Vera commenced his studies in the seminary of Amelia, but after having 
been there a little more than a year he left it. There the first indications of his genius 
began to show themselves; vivacious, quick, and inquisitive, his questions and discus- 
sions on abstruse philosophical and theological points caused a priest, his instructor, 
to prognosticate—“ This boy will be a Voltaire or a Saint Austin.” From the seminary 
he went to the college at Spello, a small town between Foligno and Spoleto, and from 
thence to that of Todi, because these institutes had the reputation of being the best in 
those places. 

While in the midst of his classic studies a singular accident sent him from Umbria 
into Tuscany. He had in Siena an uncle named Philip, the intimate friend of an Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Gould Francis Leckie, who lived near Siena at a place called San Chimento. 
This gentleman, having no children, thought of adopting one, and, confiding his inten- 
tions to his friend, the latter proposed to him his nephew. The proposal was agreed to, 
and Augustus was sent for to be adopted, At first, all things went well. Mr. Leckie, 
himself a finished Greek scholar, finding that the boy had already some knowledge of 
the rudiments of the language, which he had acquired from one of his cousins, heartily 
assisted him to improve himself. But, in a few months, on account partly of the exact- 
ing and rather singular disposition of Leckie, and partly of the inexperience and the 
proud and independent character of the youth, the connection between them was 
broken, and he left San Chimento carrying with him, if nothing else, the advantage of 
a first initiation into the English language and manner of living. In French he had 
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already had sufficient practice from the instruction which he had received from his 
father, and especially from an Augustinian monk of the name of Guerri, who had 
spent most of his life in France. 

From San Chimento his father sent him to Rome to study law, but he did not pay 
much attention to it; what pleased him most was archeology, and during the year 
which he spent at Rome he principally attended the lectures of Nibby, the celebrated 
illustrator of the eternal city, so that at the annual concourse he gained the second 
prize. 

About this time there returned from France a distant relation of his, Melchiade 
Fossati, a distinguished archeologist, known for his excavations at Canino, Grosseto, 
and other parts of the Roman Campagna, who was killed by a French shot at the siege 
of Rome. In his conversations with the youth, he convinced him that at that time 
neither in Rome nor indeed in Italy was there scope for talent, and that the best field 
for it was France. These words inspired him with a desire to go there, and after having 
spent a winter at Chiusi, making excavations with Fossati, he went to Paris. 

Fossati had been long intimate with Ballanche, that gentle philosopher and harmo- 
nious writer, who joined the classic simplicity ‘and imagination of the ancients with the 
advanced aspirations of modern progress. To him he introduced Vera, who, pleasing 
him at first sight, was welcomed by him as a son, so great was the kindness, so affec- 
tionate the care, so benevolent the advice, and so efficacious the support which he re- 
ceived from him. Vera cannot recall his venerable aspect and kind words without 
emotion. 

He had been about a year in Paris, studying and working, when he was offered the 
position of professor in the Institute of Hofwyl, near Berne, which was famous at that 
time, and which had been founded and was conducted by Fellenberg, the disciple of 
Pestalozzi. It was proposed to him by Julien of Paris, founder of the ‘‘ Revue Ecyclo- 
pédique” (1819), and celebrated for the part which he had taken in his youth in the 
atrocities of Carritre at Bordeaux and Nantes, although he energetically denied the 
fact, and asserted that, on the contrary, he had prevented many proscriptions and had 
saved many from death. He did not, however, remain more than a few months at 
Hofwyl, where he taught the French literature, neither the place nor the somewhat 
monastic and Puritan habits of the place suiting him. 

From there he went to Geneva, where he was soon appointed a professor in the In- 
stitute of Champel, so called from being situated in Champel on the heights overlooking 
the Arve and the Rhoéne, and which is the place where Servetus was burned. Here he 
taught the Greek and Latin letters, and the rudiments of philosophy. In Switzerland 
he first commenced the study of the German language and philosophy, but, after re- 
maining a certain time at this school, he felt the want of a wider field for his studies 
and activity, and returned to Paris. 

It was then that Ballanche introduced him to Cousin, whom he often met afterwards 
at the house of Mdme. Colet. In the first and long conversation which he had with 
Cousin, this last proposed to him a professorship of philosophy in these precise words : 
“Voulez vous enrdler sous ma banniére?” He accepted. He was not a Frenchman, 
nor had he taken any university degree, not even that of M. A. (bachelier); neverthe- 
less, he was appointed and sent to Mont-de-Marsan, the chief town in the department of 
the Landes, with the obligation of taking the degree of bachelier within six months, 
He took it at Pau, where the professor of philosophy who examined him, M. de Mé- 
zidre, said to him: “Je regrette de devoir vous examiner, car vous devriez examiner et 
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pas étre examiné.” He had then published nothing, and had been in the university 
only a few months, yet he was already numbered among the young professors of the 
greatest promise. 

From Mont-de-Marsan he was sent successively to Toulon, Lille, and Paris, as “ agrégé 
volant,” that is to say, to supply the place of the professors absent, from sickness or 
other causes, in the lyceums at Paris. He then wei as professor to Limoges, but was 
called anew to Paris to supply the place of Franck, at the Lyceum of Charle-Magne. 
From there he went to Rouen, and finally to Strasbourg. 

He took the degree of “ bachelier és lettres ” at Pau, that of “ bachelier és sciences ” 
and the licence at Lyons, that of agrégé de philosophie in 1844, and that of doctor in 
1845, at Paris. 

His papers for the degree of doctor were the “ Probléme de la Certitude,” and “De 
Platonis, Aristotelis et Hegelii de medio termino doctrina.” The examiners pronounced 
them to be the most remarkable which had been presented for a long time, and he was 
complimented on them by the Minister Salvandy. Besides these papers he did not 
publish much during his residence in France. At Lille he wrote especially for the 
literary part of the “‘ Echo du Nord,” a journal somewhat radical and almost republican 
in its tendencies, edited by Leleux. He published two or three articles (one on the 
logic of Hegel, in 1840) in the “Revue de Lyon,” and several in the “Liberté de 
penser,” a review founded in Paris by a society of professors. 

He had pupils of illustrious families, Jules Durville, son of the adiwiral, a youth of 
high promise, who was burned alive with his father and mother in the railway accident 
at Versailles in 1842, one of the sons of Admiral Baudin, and the celebrated writer 
and novelist, Edmond About. He knew the two admirals, and it was at Lille that he 
became acquainted with M. Thiers, who used to spend at that time every year some 
months in that town, and with the General Magnan who was afterwards made a Mare- 
schal. Illustrious, also, were his acquaintances and connections among the philosophers 
and men of science. The first and dearest among them was Rémusat, the historian of 
Abelard, St. Anselm, and Bacon—“ qui a des idées sur tout,” as Tocqueville said of 
him. He knew Saint-Marc-Girardin, the elegant annalist of the drama; the erudite 
Victor Leclerc, lately dead, the renowned illustrator of the French literature of the 
Middle Ages; Vacherot; Ozanam; Garnier, the Cartesian; Damiron, the biographer of 
the contemporary philosophers and thinkers of the eighteenth century, the micrologist 
of whom Cousin said, “il voit tout par le trou de l’aiguille” ; Jules Simon; Guignault, 
the translator of Creuzer; Saisset, the translator of the Spinoza, who died not long 
ago; and Frank, the author of the “Cabale,” and the editor of the “ Dictionnaire des 
sciences philosophiques.” 

In 1851, dissatisfied with the state of affairs in France, and feeling that no freedom 
was allowed to philosophical teaching, he went to England, where he remained until 
his return to Italy, in 1860. Twice was he invited to resume his position in France, 
but thought it best to decline the offer. 

In England he gave public lectures and private lessons. Here he had also distin- 
guished pupils, and, among others, a nephew of the Earl Russell, Arthur Russell, the 
present member for Tavistock, and brother of Odo, the representative of England at 
Rome; and he was acquainted with many illustrious personages, such as Richard 
Monckton Milnes, who has been raised to the peerage under the title of Lord Hough- 
ton, one of the wits of English society; Macaulay; Millman, Dean of St. Paul’s, the 
editor of Gibbon and the historian of Christianity ; Vandeweyer, the Belgian ambassa- 
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dor; Oxenford, the witty critic; and Hepworth Dixon, the author of a book on Bacon, 
and of another on the Holy Land. 

The results of his long studies and profound meditations in France bore their fruit 
during his stay in England. Laying aside his connection with the “ Atheneum,” the 
“Emporio Italiano,” and other journals, we will only mention his capital book, the. 
“Introduction & la Philosophie de Hegel” (1855). It was a true revelation. Hegel 
had been both well and ill spoken of. People felt towards him the attraction which the 
forbidden fruit inspires, but he was known out of Germany about as much as the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics before Champollion, or the cuneiform inscriptions before Rawli- 
son; nay, even in his country, the thought of the modern Aristotle remained, as it 
were, enveloped in clouds, To some he appeared a prophet, to others an impostor. 
There were, it is true, those who had endeavored, with a superstructure of philosophical 
and common phrases, and furious attempts at French and Anglo-Italian parallelisms, 
mingled with German formule, to make him understood, but they were like— 


.... il poeta Cujo 
Che con di molti lumi facea buio. 
(The poet Cujo, who out of many lights made darkness.) 


And behold! Vera, without using a word of German, in a French as pure and lucid 
as that of Malebranche, expounds the immense system of Hegel and unveils it to the 
admiration of the world. Two of Hegel’s disciples, the depositaries of his doctrine, 
his Peter and Paul, Michelet (of Berlin) and Rosenkranz, thought they saw their master 
risen from the dead, and publicly honored the revealer, and the latter went so far as to 
say that the Germans could derive no small benefit from reading a book in which a 
great intellect, availing itself of a language at once transparent and precise, had made 
more luminous the conception of their master. 

Prince Albert, whose mind was so highly cultivated, was struck with it, and spoke 
of it in the highest terms to the ministers and learned men, and even to his ccurtiers. 
His enthusiasm descended to his daughter, who was found by him one day at Berlin 
reading the book with her husband, the Crown Prince of Prussia. It was said that he 
would have intrusted Professor Vera with the philosophical instruction of the Prince 
of Wales had he not been prevented by the exigencies of his position and of the Eng- 
lish society. 

Count Mamiani, whose impartiality and distinguished mind are well known, invited 
Vera to return to Italy as professor of philosophy in the Scientific and Literary Academy 
at Milan. Here Vera taught only one year, lecturing also on the philosophy of, history. 
We have read and admired his fine introductory lectures printed in French by Germer 
Bailliére, but of his teachings his disciples can give an idea; but we expect more than 
an idea from his talented pupil, Raffaele Mariano, who has collected his lectures in 
Naples, where Vera has been transferred and has been teaching these last five years. 
Born in a province where the language is correctly spoken, and educated at Tuscany 
and Rome, notwithstanding his long residence in France and England, and his long 
intercourse with Hegel, Professor Vera, besides the fine and clear Roman pronuncia- 
tion, has retained the pure and idiomatic character of his native language; but, finding 
this. latter somewhat unsuited for the explanation of the new philosophy, or perhaps 
overpowered by the intuition of the absolute truth, he speaks slowly, and without con- 
necting his thoughts with the artificial thread of the rhetoricians. But so great is the 
beauty of his ideas and so admirable his views, that the minds of his hearers remain 
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fixed in admiration, and he forms not disciples, but believers, capable of the: free and 
absolute use of their own intellect. 

We will speak another time of his translation of the “Logic” and of the: “ Phi- 
losophy of Nature” of Hegel, illustrated with introductions and commentaries, which 
make them original works of the highest order. The last especially is a very bold 
undertaking, being that part of the doctrine of Hegel most neglected by his own Ger- 
man disciples, and requiring to be explained not only a knowledge of the present state 
of physical sciences, but a superior mind, capable of overruling the system of truth 
now held in veneration. 

We will speak another time also of his philosophical eloquence as well as of his: 
critical and debating power, which are so well exemplified in his book, “ L’Hégélianisme 
et la philosophie.” To-day our object was only to render homage to a great thinker, 
great for his gigantic labors as well as for the ceaseless workings of his lofty mind. 

GivL1I0 ANTIMACO. 


SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


SELECTED BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


VI. 
No tarts that ever I tasted at any table possessed such a refreshing, 
cheering, encouraging acid, that literally put the heart in you and set you 
on edge for this world’s experiences, bracing the spirit—-as the cranberries 


I have plucked in the meadows in the spring. They cut the winter's 
phlegm, and now I can swallow another year of this world without other 
sauce.—Jbid. 


How rich and autumnal the haze which blues the distant hill and fills. 
the valleys !—Jbid, 

I saw to-day a double reflection, in the pond, of the cars passing, one 
beneath the other, occasioned by a bright rippled streak on the surface 
of the water, from which a second reflection sprang.—Jbid. 


For things that pass are past, and in this field 

The indeficient spring no winter flaws.—Giles Fletcher. 

And what’s a life? The flourishing array 

Of the proud summer meadow, which to-day 

Wears her green plush, and is to-morrow hay.— Quarles. 

The earth, the air, and seas I know, and all 

The joys and horrors of their peace and wars; 

And now will view the God’s state and the stars.— George Chapman. 


Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much. 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.— Cowper. 











